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SOME REMINISCENCES OF PAST YEARS 
_ IN MY MISSION SERVICE AMONG’ 
THE CHEYENNE 


_ “And when they: were come and had gathered 
the church together, they rehearsed all things 
that God had done with them, and that he had 
geeaed a door of faith unto the Gentiles.” Acts 

pear 

In accord with above Scripture quotation and 
conforming with the wish of the Mission Board, 
I will endeavor to “rehearse some of the things 
that God has done with us.” Neither memory, 


nor space, nor time permits me to rehearse all 
that I have experienced in the forty-five years 
of my mission service among the Cheyenne. 
What God accomplishes in the mission work 
from beginning to end, is as great as He is, 
with or without or in spite of the men whom 
He calls, prepares, and uses as instruments. 

The call of God belongs to my first experience 
in my mission service. For me this call was 
unequivocal. In the depth of the night the vil- 
lage’s tocsin bell has startled me out of sleep 
and I say to my brother, “I hear the call of 
God. From now on I shall devote my life to 
His service.” Not a great while after, my 
brother, who was in the same bed with me, 
woke me up and said, “I just had a dream and 
Saw you in America preaching to some In- 
fdians.”’ 

A few years afterward I attended a large 
mission gathering, held near the shores of Lake 
Morat, Switzerland. What I saw and heard 
there, for the first time, made a deep impression 


upon me and I said to myself, “If only you, too, 
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~ could become a missionary!” Later came my re- 


_ ligious instruction, which was simple but proved 


to have lasting spiritual value for me. The 
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pastor was a man of God, whose Bible teaching 
made a deep impression on us young people. 
One day, as he stood before us teaching, I heard 
in my heart an unmistakable voice say, “You, 
too, will some day preach the Gospel.” But how 
could that ever become possible for me? The 
goal appeared so high and the means to reach 
it too few. 

Some time after this our catechism class was 
invited for a meal at the parsonage. There, as 


Vevey, Switzerland, on Lake Geneva, birthplace of 
Missionary Petter. 


we sat at table, the pastor’s wife asked him 
whether none of us young men had a call to 
devote his life for the Master as a missionary 
or pastor. “I know of no one,” answered her 
husband. I was startled and then said in my 
heart, ‘‘God helping me, I shall be one, although 
I know not how.” 

The “how” was prov:ded by the dear Lord 
through means and circumstances all of which 
I will not describe here. In Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, I was led into the circle of earnest Chris- 
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tians. Among them I met a blind evangelist 
and became his leader for nearly two years. I 
would accompany him wherever his work called 
him, in Switzerland, France, and Alsace. My 
duty was also to read to him from books and 
take care of his correspondence. Through him 
I came into contact with many workers of 
God’s kingdom, also with teachers and students 
of the theological seminary of Lausanne. It 
was there that I met the well-known pastor 
Wagner-Groben, author of several German re- 
ligious books. He advised me to go to Basel 
and there, in the Mission Institute, prepare my- 
self for the mission work. A rich lady whose 
husband was an outstanding physician, begged 
me not: to become a missionary, ‘“‘there were 
greater needs at home.” All my expenses for 
my studies she and her husband would gladly 
pay. She added, ‘‘Rodolphe, you are like a son 
to us. As we are childless, we will adopt you as 
our only son and all we possess shall be yours.” 
Well. not only would my widowed mother not 
consent. to this, but the dear Lord had shown 
me plainly enough what He wanted of me. I 
could not be disobedient to Him. I went to 
Basel and entered the Missions Institute there. 

The beginning was not quite easy, for I knew 
no one, neither did I understand German, the 
language of my teachers and co-students. But 
gradually the difficulties disappeared and, after 
six years spent there, I was declared fit to be- 
come a missionary. The preparation had been 
a thorough one, consisting in theory and prac- 
tice, learning and living in daily contact with 
very able, learned and experienced men in the 
secular domain and in all that pertains to the 
kingdom of God at home and abroad. 

With the close of my studies I expected to 
serve as missionary for the Basler Mission 
either in Africa or India, but God led me an- 
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other way, which neither I nor my teachers 
had thought of before, nor chosen, namely the 
way to the Cheyenne in Oklahoma. 

At a conference of the Mennonite churches in 
the Swiss Jura mountains, I was accepted as 
their missionary, and shortly after that Marie 
Gerber became my life companion and co- 
worker. We left Switzerland together in 1890 
and embarked in Antwerp for the United States. 
The leave-taking from parents, brother, sisters, 


Basler Mission Institute, in Switzerland, where Mis- 
sionary Petter studied for six years in preparation 
for his life work. 


friends, countrymen and homeland is likely the 
first hard mission offering for mission workers 
going to far distant countries. The farewell 
mill grinds the heart, but is a preparation for 
further unavoidable “mills” in the mission ser- 
vice among heathen people: - : 
We landed in New York:August 7, 180, and — 
went from there to Philadelphia, where Brother 
N. B. Grubb welcomed us to his home. With 
him and Bro. A.’B. Shelly, the secretary of the 
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Mission Board, we visited most of the Menno- 
nite congregations in Pennsylvania, being 
warmly received by all. From there we came 
to Ohio and Indiana, visiting the Swiss congre- 
gations of Sonnberg, Bluffton, and Berne, with 
them finding almost the homeland we had left. 
From Berne I went to Marion, South Dakota, 
to attend the General Conference in the fall of 


Wedding picture of Rev. and Mrs. Petter (nee Marie 
Gerber), Tramelan, Switzerland. 


1890. There I was definitely appointed as mis- 
sionary among the Oklahoma Cheyenne. First, 
my wife and I were to become fluent in English 
and towards this end spent the winter in Ober- 
lin, Ohio, attending classes at the college and 
theological seminary. We were in a thoroughly 
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English speaking atmosphere, where it was 
easy to become familiar with the language. In 
Basel I had had to learn German, here it was 
English, and that was not yet ‘the end. A 
former Indian missionary, living in Oberlin, 
came often to visit us and told much of his 
forty-two years’ activity among Canadian In- 
dians, which had value for our future work. 
In the measure we learned English we became 
acquainted with people and customs of Amer- 
ica, and we felt more at home. Only one day 
my dear companion could not help but cry the 
whole day long, not knowing why. Ten days 
afterward we received a letter from Switzer- 
land, telling us that her mother had died that 
very day. 

In the spring of 1891 we were back in Berne, 
Indiana. From there we were called to Hal- 
stead, Kansas, where the Mission Board had a 
session. With some of the Board members we 
made a visit to the Oklahoma mission stations 
at Darlington and Cantonment, where mission 
school work had been carried on for a decade 
or more years. We then came back to Halstead 
where at the home of the dear Wirkler’s family 
we had our quarters while we visited the Men- 
nonite congregation in Kansas, to get acquaint- 
ed with each other. This being done, we were 
ordained for our mission work in the Halstead 
Mennonite church, in the presence of not a few, 
who now have gone to their reward. Among 
these was the elder David Gerber. who men- 
tioned the mother of my dear wife, how she 
had prayed for her children and children’s chil- 
dren that they might live ~ Christians and 
serve their Master and Saviv 

At last we were on the wu, ir mission 
field. Arriving at Darlington, we svopped there 
a few days during which missionary H. R. Voth 
took us to several Arapaho villages. At that 
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time the Indians were holding their “ghost 
dances” and there on the prairie, in the dark 
night, we saw for the first time the red men 
astir with their frenzied hope of a deliverer; 
heard the beating of their drums, their howling 
and singing, and beheld them dancing in a large 
circle in the center of which a fire was kept 
burning bright. This first contact with these 
Indians impressed upon us their spiritual night 
and their need of the light in Christ. How 
great was the task of dispelling that night was 
apparent, but we knew that God was greater 
than the task. 

Just at that time a strange idea and hope 
had taken hold of many Indian tribes in the 
West, that an Indian Savior was coming, for 
whom they were to prepare themselves by paint- 
ing their bodies, their skin garments, their 
lodges and horses ; by dancing in a circle at 
night, singing prayers, and howling until visions 
of their dead ancestors appeared to them to en- 
liven their hopes. In their prayers they asked 
riddance of evil, victory over foes, and the 
driving away of all the white people. The old 
Shamans did not relish this new religious move- 
ment, for it bode fair to displace their own 
power and influence in the tribe. Had the In- 
dians at that time had the Gospel in their own 
language, I believe they would have eagerly ac- 
cepted it and turned their back to their 
heathenism, for they were weary of it and 
groped for something better. Alas, mission- 
aries were not ready with the knowledge of the 
Indian language, nor had they yet the needed 
Bible translati? ¢ 

We arrived 1.+8 Aantonment the first of Octo- 
ber, 1891. Thee in the mission school build- 
ing we were given quarters with the mission 
school workers, so that, for the beginning we 
could give our undivided attention and time to 
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the learning of the Cheyenne language and vis- 
iting the Indians in their villages and lodges. 
A large Cheyenne camp was near the mission 
school, so it became easy for us to be in constant 
contact with the Indians. However, we were 
deaf and dumb among them, for of the lan- 
guages we knew was none they understood. On- 
ly pantomimes or gesticulations made it pos- 
sible to get what was wanted. The Cheyenne 
language was then unwritten, so the sounds 
had first to be given letters before words could 
be written. When the latter could be put on 


Alfred Brown, who for years was a trusted helper in 
the work, while Missionary Petter was still in 
Okiahoma. 


paper, they had to be tested over ard over to 
assure they were correctly wvzitten. | 
This necessitated close attention and con- 
tinual contact with the Indians in their villages 
and lodges, where we were from morning till 
late in the day, until all the Cheyenne sounds 
were fixed and words could easily be written 
down. The collecting of words and sentences 
had often to be done by pointing the finger to 
people, objects, and surroundings. In the eve- 
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ning the gathered material was sifted and ar- 
ranged, to be read to the Indians the next day. 
This was repeated, corrections made, until the 
Indians could readily understand what we read 
to them. After a time a large amount of words 
and short sentences was thus collected: but it 
was like a pile of building material, out of it 
was to come the structure of the language and 
late in the day, until all the Cheyenne sounds 
the final use of the same to bring God’s mes- 
sage to the Cheyenne in their own tongue. 

At first there seemed to be not one of the 
few English speaking young Indians able to 
translate or help to get hold of abstract terms. 
One of these so-called educated Indians said to 
me, “The old men of my tribe say that no white 
man can learn to speak Cheyenne... .I should 
not give myself trouble any longer, what the 
Great Spirit has given the Cheyenne was for 
them only. . 

Later I met a fine. English educated Chey- 
enne, Harvey Whiteshield, ‘who thought other- 
wise and was eager and interested to help me 
in the study of his mother tongue. With him I 
was able to gather many more Cheyenne terms 
and to begin the translation of needed Bible 
portions. This enabled me to read the Word 
of God to the Indians and also to get hold of 
valuable linguistic material. This done, the 
structure of the Cheyenne language was later 
erected in the form of a grammar with an ex- 
tensive dictionary. 

Meanwhile the preaching of the Gospel was 
not neglected. Regular religious meetings could 
not as yet be held, but in the visits of Indian 
homes and in conversations with individuals we 
had not a few opportunities to read the trans- 
lated Bible portions. They were eagerly and 
respectfully heard, yea, far better than is now 
the case among the younger Cheyenne genera- 
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tion. In the mission school religious services 
were held daily, but they were in English, and 
only the Indian children attended them. In 
how far this early seed fell into good ground 
will the day prove when the angels of God shall 
separate the tares from the wheat, but in the 
measure younger Indians now separate them- 
selves or not from heathen ceremonials indi- 
cates the future harvest. 

The beginning of 1893 saw us in Kansas, 
where in the home of Dr. S. S. Haury our 


Redbird and family, who were staunch supporters of 
the mission work under Missionary Petter while still in 
Oklahoma, and who continues as deacon of the 
church there. 

Olga and Valdo are also on the picture. 


daughter Olga was born. While we were there 
we learned of the burning down of the Canton- 
ment mission building. All our belongings, save 
most of my books, had become ashes. No lodg- 
sing place left for us except on the open prairie. 
‘There, in the midst of a large Indian village, I 
erected a strong wooden frame, over which 
‘heavy canvas was tightly stretched. That be- 
came our lodge for nine months. We thus had 
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an excellent opportunity to live among the 
Cheyenne, become thoroughly acquainted with 
their ways and customs, and become proficient 
in their language. Only the tent became hot 
with the summer days, and the keeping of food 
was hard. Our little girl sickened from day to 
day, until her condition gave us grave fears, for 
she could not even open her eyes for sheer 
weakness. One evening Chief Thundernose 
came in, looked at the child, stroked her hands 
and arms, then turned to me and said, ‘Your 
child cannot live much longer this way, I am 
going to call out in our camp that a young 
Cheyenne mother may come immediately and 
nurse Mokie (Olga’s name). Soon after he 
had called out, a young Indian woman entered 
our tent and nursed our child as if it had been 
her own. Next morning Olga was better, and 
after one week of Indian mother’s milk the child 
was so restored that we could undertake a long 
trip among the Cheyenne living along the 
Washita river. 

At that time there were five Indian villages 
between Cantonment and Seiling (in the west), 
with a few lodges in Fort Supply, 70 miles away. 
Along the Washita, South Canadian, and Deer 
Creek rivers were six Cheyenne camps. Then 
along the North Canadian river until near El- 
Reno were further scattered Cheyenne villages. 
A circuit of over 200 miles. By means of a 
small ‘farm wagon,” pulled by mules, we had 
visited all these places in 1892. Later on such | 
trips were made easier with a specially built 
camp wagon, made by J. J. Krehbiel of New- 
ton, and donated by the Sewing Society of 
Bluffton, Ohio. During that year the “Mes- 
sias movement” was at its height among Ara- 
pahoe and Cheyenne, but the latter received us 
very friendly. At one place, called ““Dead Man’s 
Foot,” we came to a very large gathering of 
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Indians who held ‘“‘Messias” dances. A chief, to 
whom I had read from the Word of God told 
me, “Let us go up that hill, for I want the 
whole people to hear this message.” As we 
stood on top of the hill, he asked me to read 
to him slowly, sentence after sentence, the 
Word of God I had before read to him. I should 
stop between each sentence until he had called 
it out loud to the people below. So the chief 
became my “amplifier” and the Word was heard 
by the whole camp, the Indians standing before 
their lodges to hear. Years later the chief be- 
came a Christian, 2lso his family. 

On this circuit trip we came to ElReno, from 
there to Seger Colony, and then to the Washita 
river, where missionary John Kliewer worked 
among the Arapahoe. Further up the river we 
came to a large Cheyenne encampment, not far 
from the present site of Clinton. The Indians 
were excited, painted dark red and _ black, 
adorned with crow and magpie feathers, danc- 
ing and howling in a great circle, imploring 
their deliverer to come. When an old woman 
heard me read the Word of God in Cheyenne, 
she threw herself before me and adressed me 
In prayer! Unfortunately my Cheyenne know- 
ledge was yet too limited to be able to give the 
eager hearers all the information they needed. 
Here we met Chief Axhoni (Madwolf). who la- 
ter on became a Christian. He received us very 
friendly, saying, “You are friends, not foes, 
dwell with us in your tent, the meat you need 
Shall be given you.” I answered, ‘Water, 
good water is now our need, for what we have 
has become undrinkable.’” He smiled and 
pointing in the direction of a high hill said, “On 
top there is a spring of running water, known 
only to us Indians; go there and drink.” At 
dawn the next day we drove up the hill, my 
dear wife doubting the existence of a spring 


on top of a hill. But lo, we found bubbling 
cool water, the which we had not drunk for a 
long time. With bread and butter it made a de- 
licious breakfast. 

At that time there were no white settlers or 
towns where one might have bought food pro- 
visions. We carried along flour, bacon, pota- 
toes, butter, and coffee. Meat was obtained 
from Indians. But there were many quails and 
snipes that I could shoot for our needs. The 
snipes were so fat that we used the surplus 
fat of them for butter and also to grease our 
wagon wheels. 

It had been told us that the Cheyenne living 
some forty miles farther upstream had nothing 
left for the white man, and would probably be 
quite unfriendly to us. We nevertheless left 
Axhoni’s camp and started for Chief Redmoon’s 
village, where we arrived in the late afternoon. 
It looked as if there were nobody there, all was 
quiet as we stopped near Redmoon’s lodge. 
Soon, however, an old Indian stepped out of the 
tent, walked slowly toward us, stood still and 
looked steady at us until I said, ““Are you Red- 
moon? We would like to erect our tent here.” 
He answered, “Who are you? Likely Zes- 
semsze, for you speak Cheyenne.” Then a smile 
lit his painted face as he added, “Yes, through 
our people in Cantonment I know you to be a 
friend, our friend. Dwell in peace here in our 
village. The children will bring you firewood 
and the women water. Alas, there is no meat 
in the camp, but some of my men will just ride 
out after deer or wild turkeys, so you have 
something to eat tonight.” 

As we sat outside eating a lunch. after our 
tent was put up, many Indian children stood 
about us, quietly watching us with great curi- 
osity. Then Redmoon appeared on the scene, 
saying to them, “Children, let these people in 
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peace, a good Cheyenne should never gaze at 
somebody who is eating.” A few hours later 
the hunters came back and a large piece of 
venison was brought to us. As long as we were 
there the Indians provided us with firewood, 
water, and meat. 

The next forenoon Redmoon came to us with 
some of his leading men. All sat before our 
tent, smoked quietly for a few moments, and 
then Redmoon asked me why we had come to 
them. I gave him and his men to understand 
that we had come from very far away to bring 
to the Cheyenne tribe the message of God in 
their own language. Redmoon nodded his head 
and said, “Very well, we shall like to hear what 
we never heard before. Tonight there in the 
woods is a place where we shall meet and listen 
to your message.” 

That evening as we went to the spot, we 
found Redmoon and all his men gathered 
around a fire, under high trees. Redmoon made 
an introduction, which I understood only part- 
ly, for my Cheyenne was still very young. Only 
one Indian youth was present who understood 
some English, but not enough to serve as in- 
terpreter. So I read to them selected Bible 
messages which I had prepared with the help 
of Whiteshield, also explaining to the assembled 
Indians the purpose of our mission work among 
them. How eagerly and respectfully those men 
listened; Round about us the trees for walls, 
above us the starred sky between the branches, 
before us the squatting Indians in the firelight. 
I prayed in my heart that God’s star might il- 
luminate their hearts and lives. Today, forty- 
four years since then, stands not far from that 
place the Hammond mission station, where a 
Cheyenne Christian congregation was gathered 
through the faithful work of Missionary H. J. 
Kliewer and his companion. 
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On that evening of long ago, after I had closed 
with prayer and the Indian pipe had made the 
round of leading men, Redmoon expressed his 
appreciation of what had been heard, and then 
added: ‘We should hear more of this, do come 
often to us or send someone to live here with us 
and explain the message further.” Then a meal, 
consisting of meat, Indian bread, and coffee, 
which the Indians had prepared, closed the 
gathering. 

It was Redmoon who decidedly opposed the 
sale of Indian land to the Government. In a 
speech to his people he held a silver dollar in his 
lifted hand and said, “Do you want to exchange 
our land for this money? On this money is the 
picture of a bird. Birds never stay in one’s 
hands, they fly away. The money you take for 
our land will fly out of your hands and with it 
the land of our fathers. Ye shall be homeless. 
You want money, money? And for it, give 
away our land? I stand against this.” 

As we left Redmoon’s village, he gave me his 
tobacco-pipe, made with the legbone of a deer, 
as the sign of his friendship. I still have it. 
That was forty-four years ago. The old Chey- 
enne chief is no longer living, the lodges of Red- 
moon are there no more, but not a few of his 
people have become Christians. Light after 
darkness! 

In the summer 1893, after the illness of our 
child, we made another tour of the different 
Cheyenne camps and saw that the circuit was 
too long to do the work as it should be done. As 
the Episcopalians worked among the Arapahoe 
and Cheyenne in the vicinity of Darlington and 
El Reno, later at the South Canadian River, 
then followed by the Methodists and Baptists in 
the region of the Redhills and Watonga, we lim- 
ited our visits to the Cheyenne near Hammon 
and Clinton, until missionaries M. Horsch and 
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H. J. Kliewer built and occupied the mission 
stations at these two places. From then on our 
mission activity centered in Cantonment and 
the Fonda district. In Cantonment our first 
chapel was the tenthouse in which we had lived 
nine months. The first religious service held 
there with the Indians was on a very cold, 
stormy winter day, but weather does not hold 
Cheyenne from gathering. The tent was full. 
At the close of the meeting Thundernose stood 
up and said, “Why did the Whites bring to us 
all sorts of bad things and have not let us hear 
this good message in our own language?” — I 
answered him that from now on the Word of 
God would be brought to them in the measure 
it could be translated into Cheyenne. 

West of Cantonment, along the North and 
South Canadian Rivers, for a distance of some 
twenty-five miles, were five Cheyenne encamp- 
ments, which together were under the leader- 
ship of the chiefs Whitehorse, Mower, and Yel- 
loweyes, in Cheyenne: Voxpoham, Oexova, and 
Heoveexansz. Voxpoham, a fine specimen of 
a Cheyenne chief, was contemptuous of the 
white people and avoided contact with them. 
So I was surprised when he sent one of his 
friends to me, telling me he would call his men 
together on the coming Sunday afternoon; I 
should come with Whiteshield and tell them the 
Word of God. When we arrived there, the large 
chief lodge of Voxpoham was already full of 
Indians. waiting for us. (In those earlier meet- 
ings with the Indians only men attended, as 
the Cheyenne custom was.) The place was in 
the woods, close to the river, near the spot 
where several years afterwards the Fonda 
chapel was erected. How those Indians listened 
to the first Gospel message they had heard from 
a white man!. At the close of the meeting the 
Indians smoked the pipe as it was passed around 
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and then Voxpoham said, “This was a begin- 
ning and it was good, our people want to hear 
more; appoint the time whenever you come to 
us. Oexova and I shall call our men together.” 
Then followed a meal of Indian bread, cooked 
dried berries, and meat with coffee. In those 
days any important gathering was closed in 
this manner, as symbol that the object of the 
meeting had been assimilated. This was the 
reason why for a number of years there was 
bread and coffee served at the close of our Sun- 
day services. To this the Indians also con- 
tributed. 

That was the beginning of the mission work 
in Fonda and the district west of it. With the 
time the Indian lodge became too small for the 
gatherings, so Chief Oexova saw to it that a 
kind of large arbor became erected, which, how- 
ever could not be used during the winter. I de- 
cided to build a tent house similar to the one we 
had formerly lived in at Cantonment. My young 
son, Valdo, delighted to be with the Fonda 
Cheyenne, so he was eager to help me haul the 
material and set it up. First we sunk solid 
posts ‘nto the ground in the shape of a large 
rectangle. Then we nailed boards on the out- 
side of the posts, made rafters, and stretched 
heavy canvas upon them and part down the 
walls. The prairie ground was quite even there, 
so the floor cost us neither material nor work. 
The Indians liked this first chapel, because it 
was more like their ways. We had services 
there every two Sundays, but came usually the 
Thursday before and made the tenthouse our 
home, as there was a small cooking stove in it. 
From there we visited the distant Cheyenne 
villages. Each evening Oexova, his family, and 
not a few of the younger Indians would come to 
us. We sang and sang Cheyenne hymns and 
closed with evening devotion. On Sundays we 
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had divine service, usually with the tent full of 
hearers. 

In 1907 a chapel was built there with build- 
ing material taken from the Cantonment mis- 
sion school building. Meanwhile Voxpoham had 
died and Chief Oexova had taken his place. 
Oexova was friendly and well disposed. He en- 
couraged his people to listen to the Word of 
God and attend the Sunday services. When the 
Indians would be miles away, he always sent a 
messenger to them on Friday, so they could all 
attend the meeting on Sunday. He came often 
to me, his mind and talk being never on idle 
things. One day he said to me, “My attitude 
towards you and your work among us show you 
that I am for the Christian religion. My people 
know that too, still I hesitate to take the final 
step, for I know myself not yet strong enough 
to give up the religious inheritance of my fore- 
fathers.” On Sundays he and his headmen 
were faithfully present in the church, sitting on 
the front seat together, each holding the Chey- 
enne hymn book wrong side up, for none of 
them could read. But they sang nevertheless 
from sheer hearing of the words. The example 
of these men helped the mission work among 
the younger Indians, who became thrilled by 
the narcotic effect of the peyote. The former 
paganism had darkened the heart and life of 
the Indians, the Messias movement had brought 
a false light into the darkness, but now the 
peyote, whose narcotic effect is held as religious 
revelation, darkened mind and heart. 

Then for a time Mormonism sought an en- 
trance among the Cheyenne. Thanks to our 
work in Fonda, the Mormon missionaries were 
received friendly by Chief Oexova and his 
leaders, and given an opportunity to speak for 
themselves. They began to speak of their belief, 
their book and their church, showing that only 
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they had the truth of God, then ended by de- 
nouncing other Christians and saying that Mis- 
sionary Petter was not bringing them the truth. 
When Oexova had heard this in all patience, he 
told the two Mormons, “Zessensze (Missionary 
Petter) I have known for many years, you I 
know not. But the fact that you speak evil of 
a good man, right before his friends, proves 
that you are not true; here is my lodge door, 
go and come no more.” 


Milton Whiteman and family, Lame Deer, Montana. 

Milton is one of the native evangelists, also as Chief of 

Police occupies the highest position of trust given to an 
Indian on the northern Cheyenne reservation. 


It was among that band of Cheyenne that 
bows and arrows were still used in hunting, 
when we first met them. They lived in the old 
style Indian lodges, always kept in order. Their 
food consisted of Indian bread, when they had 
flour, parched corn, wild berries, meat, and 
black coffee, without sugar. Their garments 
and shoes were mostly of their own make. Their 
amusements consisted in games, dances with 
pantomimes, and all sorts of races. It was then 


I witnessed the game of the netted ‘‘wheel,” 
‘which now is entirely unknown by the younger 
Indian generation. 

The tenthouse in Cantonment had outlived its 
usefulness for religious services and the Indians 
begged for a church building, promising they 
would help towards it. Had they not kept their 
word the building would not have been possible. 
for the mission treasury sent only $400. The 
building material had to be hauled from a fifty 
mile distant town and across the mean Cimar- 
ron river. Of a morning ten Indian wagons and 
their teams were ready. Bro. H. Weiss (then 
superintendent of our mission school) and I ac- 
companied them with a strong mule team and 
wagon. Next day all the building material was 
bought, loaded, and we started for Cantonment. 
At the Cimarron crossing we helped each other, 
and all the heavy loaded wagons crossed the 
treacherous river safely. The Indian teamsters 
were in good humor, and the fourth day the 
building material was neatly piled up, close to 
the foundation of the new chapel. They had 
donated this hauling of their own volition. Now 
others offered themselves to help with the 
building without remuneration, if only we would 
give them the midday meal, which we gladly 
did. The Indians of today would never do that! 

Bro. H. Weiss, who had been a carpenter, 
oversaw the work and Bro. H. J. Kliewer, then 
teacher in the mission school (later missionary 
in Hammon, Okla.), also helped in his free 
hours. By and by some of the Shamans and 
chiefs began to suspicion the building of the 
chapel and set themselves against it. One of 
them came to me, demanding that the building 
be stopped as the land belonged to the Cheyenne 
and they did not want any religion supersede 
that of their forefathers. Whiteshield answered 
him, “You got up too late. The land is mine, 


and I gave the space for the chapel which was 
built for the good, not the evil of the Cheyenne 
tribe.” A few days afterward there was a 
ferment in the Indian camp against the tribes- 
men who were helping in the building. Then 
Chief Thundernose heralded loud that all of 
them should stop working. As this was not 
heeded, he announced that the next morning 
he would shoot down from the chapel roof 
(which was being shingled) the first. of the 
Indians who would climb up there to work. 
What to do? Thundernose’s son told me with a 
smile, ‘I know my father will never shoot me 
down, I want to be the first on the roof in the 
morning.” So he was. Standing upon the roof, 
he lifted his hammer, laughed, shouting to his 
father, “Will you shoot ME?” The old chief 
growled like a bear, turned tail, and crawled 
into his lodge. The opposition was broken, and 
Thundernose seemed rather proud of his son. 

As soon as finished, which was in 1893 and 
1894, the chapel was dedicated and then 
used every Sunday for the preaching of 
God’s Word to the Cheyenne in their own 
language. During an afternoon each week my 
dear wife had a sewing class for the Indian 
women who were anxious to make quilts and 
also little girls’ dresses, like the ones sent to 
their children by the sewing circles of our 
churches in the States. In the winter evenings 
Whiteshield and I had classes in which Chey- 
enne reading was taught. Nothing seemed to 
stand in the progress of the work. 

But soon a _ storm broke loose. All the 
Indians had been called to Darlington, the main 
agency, and there someone stirred them against 
our mission work. Hardly had they returned, 
on a Saturday, that we heard how angry they 
felt against us. One, who was friendly towards 
us and soon after became a Christian, came 
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that evening to us telling that the Indians were 
very angry and Thundernose had threatened 
to come to the chapel the next morning and 
shoot me down from the pulpit. The man ad- 
ded, “The situation is bad for you, have no ser- 
vice in the morning, rather wait until this 
storm has blown over, as it will.” We answered 
that we had been falsely accused, therefore 
feared not the threatenings. We knew that 
God was with us and we would hold the ser- 
vice as usual. 

Next morning, as we entered the chapel we 
found it filled. Most of the men were painted 
red and looked very surly at me. After the 
introductory prayer and reading of the Scrip- 
ture, I told the assembled Indians that I knew 
how they felt. but that I was not afraid of 
them, for God was with us and knew that 
what had been told them against us was false 
and evil slander. We would not lose time in 
vindicating ourselves, but dwell only upon God’s 
Word. After the service, the faces of the In- 
dians were friendly, and Thundernose had not 
appeared. As they stood outside the church 
one of them shouted. “Where is the man who 
threatened to shoot the missionary? He must 
still be sleeping or is afraid’?! That made the 
crowd laugh, and the storm had passed. A few 
days later Thundernose came to me and said 
that he would prove from now on that he was 
the friend of the mission work. He kept his 
word, and most of his household became Chris- 
tians later on. He was Whiteshield’s uncle, and 
his nephew spoke oft to him about the Savior 
and God’s Word, but the old Cheyenne could 
not decide himself for Christ. He came often 
to me for “talks,” gave me many old Cheyenne 
terms and told a good deal about the history 
of his tribe... Through him, as well as from 
other old men, I learned that the former life 
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of the Cheyenne was beset by many hardships. 
That was long before the white people had ap- 
peared. Oftentimes they subsisted only on 
roots and berries and were on the verge of star- 
vation. Living in the northern country, they 
had to withstand rigorous winters and their 
life of wandering brought them face to face 
with many dangers, as violent storms. overflows 
of rivers, attacks by wild beasts and by human 
foes, terrific prairie or forest fires, diseases and 
epidemics. Once the smallpox made their ap- 
pearance in a large encampment and killed so 
many Indians that such who could, abandoned 
the sick and dying in their lodges and fled in 
terror, to never return. The younger Cheyenne 
generation seems to have forgotten what their 
old men told them, for they speak so much of 
the happy (?) days of the Indians, before the 
white man came. 

Forty years ago the then ninety years old 
Hotoa-namos said this to me: “Our young 
people have no conception of the life we lived in 
former days. We knew very little of rest and 
safety, we were wanderers over plains and for- 
ests to find the needed subsistence. Not one 
night were we sure not to be attacked by foes. 
Sometimes we had an abundance of everything, 
then days and weeks would follow when we 
hungered and felt exhausted. Other times all 
our lodges and what we had in them became the 
prey of our enemies or of fire. Winters were 
always hard on us, especially when game was 
scarce.” Another old chief, Naxkoe-voeta 
‘(Good Bear) told me: “Once in the northern 
country we had no meat to eat in our camp. 
It was bitter cold, and our children cried from 
hunger. To comfort them, a kettle of water 
with a few stones in it was set on the fire to 
boil. The children thought it was a kind of 
soup, drank some, and became quiet for a time. 
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Our men who had gone after game came back, 
-saying neither deer nor buffalo were in sight. 
I could no longer see the hunger of my people, 
-and although a cold snowstorm was raging, I 
‘took my bow, arrows, and knife to seek after 
game. Four days I thus hunted, without eat- 
ing. The fourth day I spied two Indians at 
some distance, standing still in the snow. Foes 
or friends? I stood still, waiting. The two re- 
mained motionless. I came closer to them 
-and shouted, ‘Who are you?’-.No answer or 
movement on their part. I held my arrow ready 
on the bow walking to them. They were 
Pawnee Indians, made no sound or motions. 
Finally, as I touched them they felt stone hard, 
standing there frozen to death. I swas- cold 
and near the same fate myself, but I dragged 
myself further. At last I spied a deer flound- 
ering in the snow, and I shot him. I was so 
hungry that there was no thought of cooking 
some of the meat. I opened the animal, took 
out liver and kidneys, and devoured them as 
they were. Then I dragged the deer as far as 
my strength permitted; then, being not far from 
our camp, I cut out a large piece. With that I 
soon reached my lodge where I was greeted 
with joy, for I had been given up for lost and 
frozen. That evening great joy was in our 
camp circle. for we had food, and we knew that 
where one deer is found there are also others. 
“Another time, not in winter, we had no 
meat for a long time. I swung on my pony 
and rode far out into the prairie until finally 
I spied a small bunch of buffaloes, led by an 
enormous bull. Instead of running away with 
his herd, the monster plunged straight towards 
me, bawling. My pony scared, became unman- 
ageable, and threw me right before the oncom- 
ing brute. Before I could stand up, the awful, 
shaggy head was above me, coming down to 
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crush my chest. I managed to quickly draw 
my knife, which I plunged in both eyes of the 
enraged bull. He raised his head immediately 
and, bawling, sprang away, running uncertain- 
ly. I was ina bad plight, had a few ribs broken 
and my head was bleeding, alone in that place 
and horseless. Finally I crawled so long on my 
knees until I fell unconscious. Later on my men 
found me there and brought me to my lodge, 
where I lay sick many months. Again it was 
winter in the north country. I was hunting for 
sorely needed game, when a blizzard came upon 
me. I was near a timber, but could not start a 
fire. There seemed to be no shelter until I came 
to a large tree lying on the ground. It had a 
hole at one end, so I crawled into that as far as 
possible. It was very dark, but comfortably 
warm in there. I fell asleep and dreamed of 
ringing bells. I wondered whether I was in 
the lodge of shoe-maha (winter personified). I 
must have been there nearly two days. Finally 
I woke up, crawfished out of my tree to see 
the sun shining and no storm barring my way 
to my home. Such experiences were many and 
I was not the only one to meet hard situations. 
I am glad to live now under far better circum- 
stances,” said old Chief Good-Bear. 


For many years he was, later, our church 
bell, for he heralded our Sunday services. 
Finally he accepted Christ as his Savior. When 
my children went away to school, Good-Bear 
would often remember them by climbing a high 
place and singing for them ‘in the far away.” 
He no longer camps on earth, but has gone to 
the lodge Jesus went ahead to prepare for His 
followers. 

I have already mentioned Hotoanamos. Were 
he living today, he would be 136 years old. He 
was an outstanding Cheyenne priest or Shaman. 
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With his death a good deal of the tribe’s history 
has been lost. He was anxious to tell it to me, 
only he did not want me to take any notes. As 
he told the story four nights in succession and 
what I wrote of it became lost, much of what he 
said I cannot now exactly remember. He start- 
ed in a remarkable way. I had to bring a small 
pile of ground and place it in the midst of the 
room. He squatted close to it and told me I 
should be still and ask no questions until he 
signified me I could do so. He then formed the 
ground into a nice half hemisphere, upon which 
he placed crosswise four Indian tobacco pipes. 
He next took up one of them, lit it from a 
burning coal, lifted it as if presenting the mouth 
point of it to a person on the four quarters, 
then above and below (sky and earth). Then 
he took several draughts of smoke, remaining 
motionsless. After that he laid the pipe aside, 
bowed his head, prayed, saying, “. ... help me 
to tell everything exactly to this white man. 
Should I omit or forget something, impute it 
not as evil to me, open and cleanse my mouth, 
also the ears of my friend here sitting . . .” etc. 


He again took a few draughts from his pipe 
and said slowly and very plainly: “In the begin- 
ning of ALL there was no sky, no earth, and no 
human being, only Maheo (the Allbeing, Allfa- 
ther) existed with his servants. One day he 
told them, ‘I have created a new being and set 
him in the universe, go and seek him.’ The 
servants did seek, but in vain. They returned, 
saying to Maheo, ‘We cannot find him.’ Four 
times they went out, but found no one. Finally 
‘Maheo told them, ‘Go again, ye shall find the 
new being in the midst of a cloud, bring it to 
‘me.’ This time they found a little child wrapped 
in a cloud, and brought it to Maheo. He took 
the child in his arms and said, ‘This is the hu- 
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man being I have created for myself. I shall 
always love it and care for it.’.... ‘So was the 
beginning,’ remarked the old Indian; then he 
smoked his pipe for several minutes, after 
which he remained motionless and speechless 
for a short while. Turning then to me he said, 
‘When I smoke this way and have nothing to 
say it symbolizes a long period of time of which 
nothing is known or told. Probably our original 
ancestors forgot it. There are many such 
pauses, do not ask me about them, for I can 
give no information concerning times. unrecord- 
ed. But what you do not fully understand of 
the story, ask me at the end, after I shall have 
smoked for the last time, so facts be not mixed 
with explanations.’ ” 


The rest cannot be told here. It refers to 
the ancient days and migration of the Chey- 
enne. They lived in a spacious and beautiful 
land across a large body of water. There were 
fair and wise people living in hill-like dwellings, 
the inside of which was beautifully arranged. 
The entrance to these abodes was guarded by 
large lions and bears. After they came to this 
country they had houses with doors for dwel- 
lings, not wandering about. Then divers ene- 
mies attacked, pursued and oppressed them for 
a long period of time. They were forced to mi- 
grate eastward, then wandered back “where 
there are many lakes” (northern Minnesota), 
living there from fishes and fowls. In their 
tales the expression is often heard, “Before we 
knew the buffaloes.” Some 44 years ago I 
knew a Cheyenne woman of whom the Indians 
said she was over a hundred years old. who still 
remembered the songs in which the Jakes, the 
fishes and waterfowls were praised, “Before we 
came to the buffaloes.” Hotoaramoss told me 
that their earliest implements were mostly 
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bones of large and small animals. He said they 
could be made as sharp as knives, and spears 
made with horns were better than the later 
ones of iron. From the anatomy of animals and 
birds killed they learned a great deal how to 
make and fix tools, also become past masters in 
tying things that never come apart and yet are 
easily untied. 

Hotoanamoss spoke also of the religious be- 
liefs and ceremonials of his tribe deploring the 


Frank Littlewolf and family. Frank, as native evange- 

list, has conducted all the services at Birney, Montana, 

going every week-end from Lame Deer, since Rev. and 
Mrs. Pankratz left that station. 


fact that much had been lost that was good and 
very much added or changed that was _ bad. 
“What we now have is no more that which our 
ancestors had, but all scrt of mixture brought 
on by dreamers or other Indian tribes. My 
great-grandfather knew nothing of the religious 
‘Sweat-lodge Sun-dance’ and other ceremonials 
we now have and which change with the years. 
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It had never been said of an Indian doctor that 
he was ‘Maheo.’ I am one of the outstanding 
Shamans, but I detest to be called that way, 
only God deserves this appellation. — But I 
have not told or shown you everything. When 
springtime comes again, when Maheo will re- 
vive trees and all piants and the thunder shall 
call them out, then you shall come with me and 
I will show you all the herbs that Maheo gave 
us for food or medicine. In some plants only 
the smell is beneficial, that is extracted by rub- 
bing the herb with the hands. Some other 
plants must be burned, others boiled, so the 
power Maheo gave them can be absorbed by 
man. Some wood, some plants, and some earth 
we used only in religious ceremonies ... but 
just wait until spring, you shall know all.” 


The spring came, but Hoanamos was gone 
from this earth. He had listened to God’s 
Word sometimes, but thought he was too old 
to become Christian having lived so long as a 
pagan. His wish was though that his grand- 
daughter become a true Christian. It happened 
while he still lived. 


In the winter of 1896-1897 a shadow came 
over us. My dear wife contracted a lung dis- 
ease, probably from the sick Indians she visited. 
Dr. S. S. Haury urged us to try the California 
climate for six months, else the patient might 
not live two years more. That was for us like a 
lightning out of a clear sky. It pained us to 
leave the work at that time and we otherwise 
felt sad. But the dear Lord was gracious to us. 
The patient grew stronger, the fever left her, 
and we were able to again take up our mission 
work. To be sure, I had used most of my time 
in California to work on the Cheyenne lan- 
guage, classifying my material and starting to 
write a thorough grammar. Besides this I 
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served the Mennonites of the neighborhood with 
the Word of God. 

In course of time a separation manifested it- 
self among the hearers of Christian preaching, 
in the measure the message of the Bible became 
clearer understood. A Shaman said to me one 
day, “I come no more to the chapel, for when I 
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Wedding picture of Rev. and Mrs. Petter (nee Bertha 
Kinsinger), Cantonment, Oklahoma. 


hear God’s Word my duty is to live according 
to it. When I do not hear it I feel unhindered 
to go my own way.” — One Sunday, in the be- 
ginning of the service, while I was reading the 
ten commandments, a woman stood up in anger 
and shouted: to me, “Who told you all this 
against us?” Whiteshield could not keep from 
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laughing and told her, “You hear God’s own 
law, given by Him very long ago. The mission- 
ary is just reading it in Cheyenne.” The woman 
not wanting to hear any more and smarting un- 
der the looks and smiles of the other Indians, 
rushed out of the chapel to be seen there no 
more. She remained unfriendly. Being the 
wife of the keeper of the tribal sacred arrows, 
the first commandment was too much for her. 
Nevertheless, several members of her family 
became Christians afterwards. 

The opposition of the pagans became strong- 
er in the measure Indians were won for Christ, 
for the leaders and Shamans saw their author- 
ity and material gain diminishing, and that the 
influence of Christianism was growing in the 
tribe. But among the pagans, the group of 
such who adhered to the “Messias belief” re- 
mained friendly to the mission work until they, 
too, sank back into their former pagan religious 
life. However, another more dangerous form 
of paganism was rising and spreading rapidly 
among the younger Cheyenne. It was the 
Peyot cult, the latest addition or rung to the 
religious Cheyenne “‘ladder.” It consists in the 
chewing and swallowing of a narcotic plant (of 
the cactus family), whose effect is regarded as 
a divine revelation, leading to a mixture of 
heathenism and Christianism. A mongrel or a 
monster in religious aberration, and yet it is 
now called “The native American Church,” and 
has been granted a charter in Oklahoma and 
Montana. Today this peyot cult has taken hold 
of the majority of the Cheyenne, young and old, 
and has become a power in the tribe. It claims 
Superiority over the former tribal religion, 
boasts openly of itself, and claims boldly that 
it will be the only religion of the tribe and 
drive away the missionaries. Yes, certainly 
so, were God not greater than the gods. We 
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sing with Luther, “And though this world with 
devils filled, should threaten to undo us, we will 
not fear for God hath willed His truth to tri- 
umph through us... .” 

As mentioned before, the erection of mission 
stations had taken place in the course of years, 
and the Word of God was being proclaimed in 
Cheyenne in Oklahoma. But what of the Mon- 


Missionary Valdo Petter. who passed on to his high re- 
ward on May 6, 1935, and is buried on the 
Lame Deer cemetery. 


tana Cheyenne? Oftentimes the old Indians 
had told us of their tribesmen who lived in the 
north country and from whom they had been 
separatea years ago. The actual start of this 
separation was caused by the marriage of an 
Indian traderv, William Bent, with a Cheyenne 
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maiden whom he met in an Indian camp close 
to the present Miles City. He had come from 
his trade post, Bent’s Fort, in the southwest, 
to trade with the Cheyenne and had spent the 
winter among them. He told the Indians how 
nice it was in the south, especially in winter 
time. But that year he could not win them to 


Grandchildren of Missionary Petter, three orphan 
children of Valdo Petter in front of Ashland chapel. 


accompany him there. Only his Cheyenne wife 
and her family consented to go to the far 
southern country to see what it was. Coming 
back the following spring, they pzaised the 
southland and persuaded not a few of their 
tribe to go south with them and live there. 
With years more and more joined them. Their 
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habitat became the upper reaches of the Ar- 
kansas river, coming gradually down the course 
of the rivers South and North Canadian, Washi- 
ta, and Cimarron. During the Indian war years 
of 1860-1865 the Cheyenne became a difficult 
problem for the United States War Department. 
Later on, continuous fighting occurred and at 
one time over a thousand of the northern Chey- 
enne were deported by force to Oklahoma. This 
effort to have the whole tribe on a reservation 
failed utterly, many of the southern Indians 
returning to the north. Finally order was re- 
stored, and in 1884 the Cheyenne group of the 
north were allowed to stay in Montana. Not a 
few of them resided at Pine Ridge, South Dako- 
ta, several years longer. After that. the three 
Cheyenne groups of Cheyenne had little or no 
communication between each other, except in 
the person of a few individuals who made the 


’ trip on horseback. The corresponding by letter 


was difficult, for few Cheyenne could write in 
any language. However, an older chief, called 
Littleman, succeeded to send a message to his 
friend, called ‘‘Turtle-following-his-wife.” He 
drew on a piece of paper a man, on whose head 
was the figure of a small man. Then came the 
sign of an open hand stretched towards a turtle 
which seemed to crawl back of a woman. Un- 
der this were a number of little circles. When 
the recipient of the drawing saw it, he under- 
stood rightly that Littleman was asking some 
money of him, the “Turtle-following-his-wife.”’ 
He sent his friend the money asked. 

In 1889, when I was invited to visit the 
churches of the Northern District Conference, 
the Indians begged me to try and hunt up their 
tribesmen in Montana and South Dakota. Not 
a few gave me presents to bring to relatives in 
the North. An old man, called Honi-oxnokasz 
(Lonewolf), brought me a thin, blue scarf in 
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which he had made peculiar knots. He said 
to me, “This is a message to my brother in 
Montana. When you are there and the head- 
men sit together, show them this scarf, my 
brother will recognize it and know what I tell 
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Vohokass and family. Vohokass was one of the four 
head chiefs of the entire Cheyenne tribe, and having 
embraced Christianity, he continued an outstanding 
member of the church of Lame Deer until his 
death in 1926. 


After my visit of the churches, I started from 
Avon, South Dakota, stopping at Pine Ridge, 
to find out about the group of Cheyenne there. 
Not many families were left there; most of 
them being mixed with the Sioux by marriage. 
But they spoke Cheyenne, and received me 
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friendly. From there I traveled west and north 
and arrived at Craw Agency, Montana, where I 
happened to meet with a German scholar, Dr. 
von Ehrenreich, of the Berlin University. As 


Robert Sandhill, wife and sister. Robert was also a 
valuable helper in the early days, assisting in the first 
translation of the Gospel of Luke. 


he was anxious to study the Cheyenne in their 
anatomy and their pictorial writing in adorn- 
ment, he took the opportunity to go to Lame 
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Deer, along with me. A Crow Indian and his 
wife drove us to our destination in a delapidated 
“spring wagon,” which we had to fix up re- 
peatedly. As we came to the mouth of the 
small Muddy creek, we saw there Indians gath- 
ering hay, and I asked the Cheyenne whether 
we were on the right road to Lame Deer. At 
first they were so surprised that they stood 
speechless. Then an old woman shouted, “A 
white man who speaks Cheyenne, he must be 
the Messias, or sent by him.” 

We arrived in the evening, but had difficulties 
to get something to eat, as the landlady of the 
small boarding house flatly declared she would 
not cook a second supper for us. The next 
morning Dr. von Ehrenreich and I went to the 
Agency quarters to present ourselves to the 
Indian agent. The man sat at his desk like a 
pope and hardly noticed us. None of his clerks 
offered us a chair. Dr. E. whispered to me, 
”Hoefliche Beamten,” then strode like a Prus- 
sian officer to the Agent’s desk, made a bow, 
placed papers before the government official and 
told him in good English, ‘‘Please look at these.” 
Hardly had the man glanced at the papers 
when he stood up and said to his underlings, “‘T 
introduce you to Count Dr. von Ehrenreich, 
of whom our Washington, D. C., office writes 
we should receive him with honor and be help- 
ful to him in his researches among the Indians.” 
Instantly were seats offered us and bows were 
made. Of course, on his account I was well re- 
ceived too. 

The news that a white man who spoke Chey- 
enne had come, spread swiftly among the In- 
dians of the reservation. They came from all 
corners to see and hear me. At first they asked 
different things of me, ‘ust to make me talk 
Cheyenne and see whether really “their lan- 
guage would come out of my mouth.” Hearing 
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me, a look of fear mingled with astonishment 
appeared first on their faces, then they would 
laugh with delight, saying, “Why sure he 
speaks Cheyenne.” Many wanted then to hear 
of their tribesmen and relatives in the far 
southland. Others brought dried berries, herbs, 
and whatnots, that I should give to their folks 
in Oklahoma. One day, as many of the leading 
men sat in a circle, I took out the scarf of Lone- 
wolf and held it up in my hand. Immediately 
Chief Twomoons stood up and said, ““This is for 
me from my brother Lonewolf in the South, he 
tells me that you are his friend.” — Later a 
younger chief came to me to have a longer, 
quiet conversation. At the close I read to him 
a Bible portion and he said, “My name is Vo- 
hokas (Light). I long for light for myself and 
my tribe. Could you not dwell among us and 
tell us this message of God in Cheyenne? And 
if you cannot now, do not forget us, we want 
the light, may it soon be brought to us.” Vo- 
hokas saw his heart wish realized years after. 
He became a Christian and a light for his 
people, even if many of his tribesmen loved 
darkness more than the light. Although near- 
ly fifty years old, he learned to read in Chey- 
enne, delighted in the Word of God, read it on 
his sickhed (at the hosn'tal), and clasped the 
book in his hands. He lived, suffered and died 
as a true Cheyenne Christian. 

It became clear to our Mission Board that the 
Montana Cheyenne should be taken up as our 
further mission field, since we had the Word of 
God partly translated in their language and 
they called for us to bring it to them. True, in 
the long ago, between the yeas 1861 and 1863, 
some Lutheran missionaries had beeun work 
among them while they roamed in Wyoming, 
but with the Indian outbreaks of the following 
years the mission work had to be abardoned. 


Old Lonewolf told me he had met those earlier 
missionaries and helped them in learning some 
Cheyenne words. 

Then near the year 1885, the Catholics had 
started a mission school near Ashland, Mon- 
tana, but had not affected the rest of the 
reservation Indians, as I assured myself on my 
first visit. I learned that they had discontinued 
religious services begun in a log chapel in 
Lame Deer. On my second visit to Lame Deer 
I was told by Catholics that no priest had come 
to them for the past six months. On the other 
hand government employees and the Indian 
trader urged that we begin mission mork on 
the reservation. That was in 1901, and I shall 
not soon forget that trip. An Indian had taken 
me to different places and one day the evening 
overtook us at the O. D. ranch, which its owner, 
Mr. Busby, had recently sold to the Govern- 
ment. We found no one around and wondered 
what to do, when a rider appeared, Mr. Busby 
himself. “Oh,” said he, “I know the man who 
stays here now, it will be all right with him if 
we stop here for the night; let us go in by the 
window and find something to eat in the house, 
my former home.” Once in, the man got busy 
and soon after we sat at table with meat, bread, 
and coffee. Of a sudden the door is flung open 
and a man appears at the head of our table, 
aiming a rifle right at me. He was the care- 
taker of the place and knew Mr. Busby, but he 
seemed too drunk to recognize him. The latter 
called to him, saying: “Captain. you know me, 
I am Busby. I invited these men in and you 
know nothing is out of the way. Come on, sit 
down. have a cup of good coffee!” At last I 
saw the hole of the rifle lowered, the man let 
out a volley of oaths, saying he would get us 
yet, then sat down heavily, put the loaded rifle 
on the table at his right, and began to drink 
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coffee. That sobered him some, but he still 
looked like a thundercloud. When I turned to 
look at the Indian who sat beside me, there was 
no one! He told me the next day, that as soon 
as he had heard the door open he had immedi- 
ately sunk under the table, crawled over the 
floor to the window, and leaped out. Well, it 
took Mr. Busby a long time to pacify the man. 
Finally, quite late, he got up, told me to follow 
him to a bedroom, and said: “I do not trust 


Missionary Rodolphe Petter, Ernest and Anna (Vxzeta) 
together with the multigraph on which all the printing 
of Cheyenne translation was done. 


that man, he is dangerous, bolt the door after 
I am out, lie on the floor, get up before dawn 
and slip out without noise. Should he wake up, 
I will divert his attention.” So I did, but 
where to go? Soon I espied a smoke in the dis- 
tance and knew that Indians must be there. 
Yes, they were, I found them and my Indian 
sitting around a fire and eating dried meat with 
coffee. The Indian smiled at me, saying, “I did 
not think you ever would need a breakfast any 
more; eat now, I will hitch up my ‘team and 
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we will lose no time in getting out of these 
parts.” 


~ Jcame a third time to this Cheyenne reserva- 
tion, this time with my family. It was to se- 
cure definite information about the prospects 
of our mission work among the northern Chey- 
enne and especially receive the assurance of the 
Indian Agent that the Government would allow 
the building of a mission station. The Agent 
seemed to be friendly towards the undertaking, 
received us well and advised that we choose a 
place for our mission station near the new 
school building that was just being erected, 
some distance up the Rosebud creek. We went 
up there, selected a place, and the man promised 
the matter would be finally adjusted in Wash- 
ington, D. C. As Mr. Busby had established a 
store for the Indians in the neighborhood, the 
place was called Busby. In 1904, when Mission- 
ary G. A. Linscheid arrived at Busby he and 
his wife had many difficulties to encounter be- 
fore at last their station was built, as the prom- 
ised help of the Government Official did not ma- 
terialize. Concerning this beginning in Busby, 
Montana, Missionary Linscheid wrote an inter- 
esting pamphlet called, “It happened so,” which 
mission friends should read. 

My dear wife and I would have liked to be 
transferred to Montana, also her health was 
undermined and she could never have lived 
here through the winter. In 1909 we spent the 
summer in Kettle Falls, Wash., where in the 
midst of mountains and spruce forests she re- 
covered some strength. The country and a few 
Swiss homes here and there reminded her of 
the Switzerland she knew she would never see 
again. She felt happy for the “substitute” God 
granted her. — Back in Oklahoma, her vitality 
ebbed fast, she became bedridden in the spring 
of 1910. At that time she wrote: “We appreci- 
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ate the loving assistance of sisters (meaning 
our co-workers, the Sisters Kinsinger and Wil- 
liams) very much indeed. My dear ones and 
they are doing all they can for me... All hard- 
ships here below are but a passing over to the 
real home where the Father waits to welcome 
us and to wipe away our tears.” This happened 
to her on July 31, when she peacefully went 
home, while her dear children and I knelt by 
her bed. Valdo, who followed his mother home 
last year, wrote of her, “The hymn ‘Muede bin 


Missionary Rodolphe Petter reunited with his brother 
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separation of fifty-one years. 


ich, geh zur Ruh,’ we sang so often in Cheyenne 
with the Fonda Indians became eternally ful- 
filled for my mother. Her weary human body 
was laid aside and she went to rest with 
Jesus. ... .In mourning for her the Indians 
said, ‘It is our mother who has left us.’ And 
that is what she was to them: a Christian 
mother. For she spoke to them simply of Jesus 
as she did to her own children. ... Yes, the 
staff God had given me, the Mary and Martha 
combined, he had taken from me and I felt the 
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loss keenly in my home and in the mission work. 
However, the dear Lord had been gracious to us 
in preparing us long in advance for the blow. 
Of her life on earth little was told or known, but 
it is all on record in heaven. The prayers of 
her sainted mother were heard for her and her 
children. 

The latter had had some schooling at home, 
also in Cantonment with other white children. 
Besides the usual lessons for their ages, they 
also learned to speak and write in French and 
German, and the constant contact with Indians 
had taught them the Cheyenne language. The 
knowledge of the two first languages was very 
useful to my son Valdo during the great war. 
Later on, when he began his missionary work 
in Ashland, Montana, he was glad to have the 
Cheyenne tongue at his command. After the 
death of their mother, my children went to 
Bethel College in Newton, Kansas. Before that 
time Olga. had attended the Newton schools, 
being taken care of in the good home of Dr. 
and Mrs. S. S. Haury. 

From the time the Cantonment mission 
school was closed the Sisters Kinsinger and 
Williams had been appointed to learn Cheyenne 
and do camp mission work. Together with this 
work, Sister Kinsinger wrote in long hand my 
first sketch or skeleton of the Cheyenne diction- 
ary, as a basis for a larger and more thorough 
work to be done later on. Until now we had in 
print: a small reader. several hymns, the first 
trial translation of Luke and John, Bunvan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and a grammatical sketch 
of the Cheyenne language. The rest of Bible 
translations then extant was still in manuscript 
form, only partly available to my co-workers on 
the different stations. There was considerable 
work to be done and I was alone on my mission 
station, even if the other workers still lived in 
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the mission school building. But God, who 
knew the needs of the mission field, those of 
my children and my own, had prepared another 
“staff” for me. He gave it to me in the person 
of Miss Bertha E. Kinsinger, who had had years 
of experience as teacher in the mission school 
and had made quite a start in learning the 
Cheyenne language. She became my life com- 
panion, and on the coming 28th of November it 
will be 25 years since the good “Ohm,” Rev. 


Present home of Rev. and Mrs. Rodolphe Petter at 
Lame Deer, Montana. 
The Christians welcoming us back from Europe. 


Gustav Harder, solemnized our wedding with 
the Word of God in the Cantonment Cheyenne 
chapel. Until now we have labored and wan- 
dered as pilgrims together, led by the dear Lord 
through joys and pains, storms and sunshine. 
In the course of 1912-1913 more portions of 
the Old Testament were translated by me and 
printed on the multigraph by my son Valdo. He 
also reprinted the Gospels Luke and John. And 
now the print of an English-Cheyenne diction- 
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ary became urgent for all the Cheyenne mis- 
‘sionaries. To do this, we decided that Mrs. 
Petter would hold the Cantonment station with 
Sister Williams, while the children and I would 
go to Kettle Falls, Wash., there to do all the 
printing work. I wrote the complete manu- 
script of the Cheyenne dictionary on the type- 
writer, while Valdo saw to the multigraph print. 
After some 16-18 months of steady work, from 
early morning till late in the day, a large book 
of 1126 words was produced, a good piece of 
work for a boy of his age. Not only did the late 
James Mooney of the Bureau of Ethnology and 
the writer, Geo. Bird Grinnell, appreciate and 
praise his work, but the University of Wash- 
ington State opened its doors to Valdo on that 
account. 2 
To dwell on the Cheyenne language~ would 
prove a dry subject, however a few remarks 
should not be left out. Although Indians are 
classed as a primitive people, the Cheyenne 
language is highly developed, admirably de: 
scriptive, has an inexhaustive vocabulary with 
thousands of verbal forms, many of which are 
not found in modern languages, neither in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Verbs will undergo 
as many changes as actions are done or com: 
pounded. Thus what is done or expressed or 
felt by mind, senses, words, motions. attitudes 
and postures demand different verbal forms. 
Further, what is done by means of head, eyes, 
mouth, teeth, arms, hands, legs, bones, water, 
fire, heat, striking, cutting or other instruments 
requires aS many verbal changes. All these 
forms adopt thousand of other changes, accord- 
ing as they become compounded or affected by 
animate and inanimate subjects or objects. The 
Cheyenne has five, where we have only three 
personal pronouns. four imperatives, and can 
conjugate the numbers “ad indefinitum.” I have 
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nearly ten large pages of different terms ex- 
pressing ‘‘cutting,”’ of course without including 
the thousand forms that any of these forms 
can take. Then two or even three verbs can be 
compounded into a single one. Thus where we 
say, “I sit and look; I lie, eat, and talk; I run 
and laugh; I come and buy; I look at him, so he 
asks; I make a sign to him, he should eat;” 
each of such expressions can be compounded in 
one verb. The language is so exactly descrip- 
tive that new words can be made with ease. 
So the Cheyenne has names for the different 
parts of the automobile. An auto dealer told 
me recently that the Crow Indians must use the 
English to denote the car’s parts, while the 
Cheyenne have the names of the parts in their 
own language. 

Besides the spoken language, the Cheyenne 
have the sign, the pictorial and ceremonial 
forms of expressing themselves. The sign lan- 
guage consists of easy and gracious hand move- 
ments which convey most of the common ex- 
pressions. I saw a man tell the Lord’s Prayer 
in it; however, it-is hardly adapted to abstract 
objects. This “handsigning” is known by most 
of the prairie Indian tribes, but not among In- 
dians of the Pacific coast. In it I have been 
able to converse to some extent with Arapahoe, 
Sioux, Pawnees, Kiowas, Shoshonees, Coman- 
ches, Crows, Flatheads, and some of the older 
Nez Perces. 

The pictorial form of that expression was 
much used in earlier years, is hardly under- 
stood by the younger Cheyenne generation. It 
wss used or expressed in rude drawings and 
paintings, by arrangements of several colors, 
with porcupine quills or birds’ feathers, with 
hair or head adornments, with beads, knots, 
sticks, bones, outs, blankets, and whatnots. 
Thus the Cheyenne have many ways to express 
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themselves without saying a word. In cere- 
monials, dances and councils this pictorial or 
symbolic language is greatly resorted to by the 
Indians. According as one is painted, the oth- 
ers understand what he means to express. The 
adorning of shoes, lodge or ponies has always 
a meaning. In religious doings many symbols 
are used, as with the sacred arrows, which only 
the Shamans understand. The younger Chey- 
enne generation in learning English seems to 
have lost the ingenuity of the older Indians in 
their unique way of expressing themselves. Not 
long ago a young man dressed with headfeath- 
ers, buckskin garments, and mocassins, all beau- 
tifully adorned, but he was blissfully ignorant 
of what he wore meant. 

Many years ago an old Indian was to be bap- 
tized on Sunday morning. He came, but not 
with his face painted, his blanket and adorn- 
ings. He had bathed, had on clean garments, 
was shod with new mocassins adorned with 
white, blue, yellow and red beads. In the eyes 
of the Indians his apparition in this apparel was 
a confession or testimony in itself, that he had 
laid the old ways aside, had started a new one 
leading to peace and joy. 

In a similar figure speech I saw once an older 
Indian show plainly to the others that the 
problems of his tribe had not been solved by a 
visiting official. He, the Indian, sat in the coun- 
cil circle with a black piece of cloth tied around 
his head with several knots. At the close of 
the deliberations he stood up and pointing to 
his head, asked the Washington official whether 
he understood the meaning of his headgear. 
“No,” said the man. The Indian looked at him 
in contempt and said, “If you cannot under- 
stand this, you can neither know nor solve 
problems. I had hoped that while you talked 
with us, I would be able to loosen my knots one 
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after another, for they represent the difficulties 
surrounding us. You have not solved them and 
knowest not even what they are.” 


In the fall of 1916 we were transferred to 
Lame Deer, Montana, where until then Mis- 
sionaries P. A. Kliewer, Alfred Wiebe, and H. 
Neufeld had been active, one after another. The 
main cause of this transfer was the hayfever 
which plagued me in Oklahoma. It disappeared 
entirely here in Montana. Since Missionary G. 
A. Linscheid pioneer work had started in Bus- 
by, twelve years before Christian churches had 
been established there and in Lame Deer. At 
the last place we found a congregation of forty- 
two Cheyenne Christians. Since then nearly 
200 more were added, but in the course of years 
many died and the present number of true, 
faithful Christians is not as large as that of the 
weak and indifferent ones. Others have fallen 
away from Christ, some from fear of the pa- 
gans, some others joining the peyot cult, the 
rest of them led away by Romish propaganda. 


Shortly after we arrived in Lame Deer, Vo- 
hokas came to greet us. He was the chief who 
had spoken to me so friendly 27 years before. 
He soon became a Christian and a faithful 
member of the Lame Deer Cheyenne church. 
Fearless and unmoveable he withstood all the 
efforts of the pagan Indians to force him to re- 
nounce Christ. He remained true and loyal to 
his Savior, unafraid and unashamed. Never 
shall I forget the day when the Indian agent, 
Mr. Buntin, was investigating the immoral 
practices of Shamans. Vohokas was _ then 
“Chief Police,” and had his hands full in keep- 
ing the angry and armed Indians in check. As 
an Indian rider, carrying a rifle. passed before 
the Agency house, he shouted, ““Vohokas should 
be shot.” Immediately Vohokas stepped before 
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the threatening rider and said, ‘‘Here is Voho- 
kas, shoot me, I am as ready to die today as to- 
morrow, but when you die, you do not know 
where you will go.” The rider rode away 
speechless. 


From this day on the pagan Indians became 
bitter against our mission, although they well 
knew that not we, but one of their leaders had 
revealed the immoral practices of the Shamans. 
In the following years, yea, until recently, many 
efforts were made in the tribe to intimidate the 
Christian Indians, while petitions were circu- 
lated and sent to Washington, D. C., to have the 
Mennonite missionaries ousted from the Chey- 
enne reservation. We know very well that the 
ones back of all this are not pagans, non-Chris- 
tians, nor Indians.” Well, if God is for us, who 
can be against us? We were very surprised, 
last summer, as in a great gathering of the 
tribe the bitterest opponent of our mission 
work, a chief and a Shaman, rode towards us, 
extended his right hand to us, greeted us friend- 
ly in the presence of his people. We heard later 
on that he had disputed with a peyot leader 
and told him that Christianity was better than 
peyot religion. 


The Romish Mission has worked for over 
fifty years in Ashland, especially among the 
Indian children. Many Cheyenne came thus 
under the influence of Catholic teaching. but we 
know of none in the Ashland district who is not 
connected with pagan or peyot practices. They 
have not been told. apparently, to brerk away 
from unchristian doings. Probablv that -the 
Catholic interpreters fail to inform the Catholic 
priests of what is going on, or they know not 
how to tell it, fearing their own people. We 
will pass no unkindly judgment, but Jesus says, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
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Above all else, the poor Indian should be 
given the full Gospel of Christ. The mission 
trumpet should be heard plainly, fully, not mere 
ceremonies only pasted to their own, which ever 
failed to save them. Not so much the teaching 
of men, but the Word of God should be given 
them to satisfy their souls and save them. That 
is why my co-laborers and I felt the urgent 
necessity of Cheyenne Bible translations. So 
I began to devote more of my time in thorough 
revising of extant Bible portions and then 
translated the full New Testament from the 
Greek text into Cheyenne. The Old Testament 
portions were printed on the multigraph by 
Ernst King, one of our Indian helpers, while 
Anna Wolfname helped in the type writing of 
the prepared manuscript. With these two effi- 
cient Christian Indians the Gospels were also 
printed. The rest of the New Testament was 
then fully printed with the help of Miss Thier- 
stein. The American Bible Society of New 
York very obligingly made a photo-print copy 
of the whole New Testament to reduce the size 
of the book and enable us to many more copies. 
It also gave us 2000 Cheyenne New Testaments, 
charging only for a cheap binding. 


Except for short vacations and five months’ 
sickness, during which I experienced God’s gra- 
cious help in answer to many prayers, I could 
serve my Master without interruption during 
forty-five years. And last year came my real 
furlough and the trip to Switzerland for five 
months. This came not without mixture of sor- 
row, for my dear wife and I had scarcely left 
the shores of America, when my only beloved 
son had suddenly been called to the heavenly 
home from his mission station in Ashland, Mon- 
tana. This made the second and heavy trial 
which God laid upon me during my mission ser- 
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vice. But He bore it with me and I understood 
Him. Now, two of my loved ones lie buried on 
the mission field, while the dear brother whom 
I saw again in Paris last year after fifty-one 
years of separation, went to his rest this last 
spring. Not only they, but many others of 
godly leaders, collaborators, intercessors, help- 
ers, friends and givers in the mission work 
have also been taken from us within the forty- 
five years of my mission service. Among 
them I also count the Cheyenne Christians 
who remain true to their Savior until He 
called them home. Their absence weighs upon 
our heart, but we are enhearted by the assur- 
ance that they now form part of the “Cloud of 
witnesses.” And we know that the Gospel’s 
seed is ripening for a glorious harvest. 

Meanwhile the enemy of God and his king- 
dom grows not old in his destruction work 
among men. He has led and ruled the Chey- 
enne people in the night of mind and heart. He 
brought to them raw paganism, false gods, su- 
perstition, dream religion, false hopes, will-o’- 
the-wisps, and the narcotic peyot cult. That is 
what the father of lies and murders brought to 
the poor Indian people. And now, in the recent 
years it is being strongly urged by higher 
circles that the Indians hold fast to the inher- 
itance of their forefathers, that it is far bet- 
ter for them than what the missionaries bring 
them. 

Because of such counter-influences our Indi- 
ans have, as a people, sunk deeper than they 
were fifty years ago. The tribal leadership is 
in the hands of such men who are far less able 
than the former old Cheyenne chiefs. They 
are drunk with the new power and self-govern- 
ment granted to them from Washington, D. C., 
and act accordingly until chaos is fully reached. 

The majority of our Montana Cheyenne 
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stands now indifferent to the Gospel of Christ, 
except when one of them gets sick or dies. Un- 
der such circumstances the faithful Christians 
have a hard stand. They are made to feel that 
they form a negligible minority in the tribe 
and leading positions are not offered them. Thus 
the small flock has much to overcome, but de- 
spairs not of the victory of the Gospel. They 
look for a morning when darkness will be fol- 
lowed by light, the sorrow by joy, the death by 
life, and the cross by crown. 

This article is only a sharing of some of my 
experiences with the readers. My dear wife 
will add a sketch of the life of two outstanding 
Cheyenne Christians, who have gone to their 
rest. Whosoever desires to know more about 
the Cheyenne and the mission among them, 
should not fail to read the excellent ‘Historical 
Sketch” written by Mrs. G. A. Linscheid in the 
Mission Quarterly of September, 1930. Also 
the “Mission Study Course, Part III,” written 
by Miss Anna G. Stauffer about the Cheyenne. 
Such articles are valuable and should be read. 

Special work in the kingdom of God is above 
all His work. We should not think too much of 
the instrument and fail to give all honor to the 
Master. Were it not for God’s own leading and 
preparation, even long before the Mennonite 
. Mission started among the Cheyenne: were 
it not for the many intercessors, helpers and 
givers in our churches: were it not for the 
cloud of witnesses and circumstances of which 
we know nothing, there would be no Cheyenne 
congregation, neither in heaven nor on earth. 
May its actual existence in both places give us 
further joy, willingness, and strength to work 
at its completion with heart, hands, sacrifice, 
and prayer. God in Jesus Christ will care for 
the growth and the perfection. _ 

Rodolphe Petter. 
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- The reader will say, “What an unpronounce- 
able name!” . . . . Remember, the letter ‘x’ 
in Cheyenne has the same value as “ch” in the 
‘German word “Buch,” also that the letter “z”’ 
and also all the vowels are pronounced exactly 
as in that language. This is the reason why an 
American finds it harder to learn Cheyenne 
than one with a German background. 

Since all Cheyenne children were given Eng- 
lish names as soon as they entered school, 
Vxzeta began there first to be called Anna, and 
of course this was attached to her father’s 
name, Blackwolf. This is not done in Cheyenne, 
where each Indian has his own individual name, 
irrespective of his relation to other members of 
his family, so that among her relatives, in the 
tribe and in the church, Anna was simply 
“Vxzeta,” and this name has so linked her in 
our minds with her charming personality, that 
we love it. 

Throughout our more than forty years of 
service among the Cheyennes in which many 
have an enduring place in our hearts, we are 
perhaps safe in saying, without creating any 
jealousy, that Vxzeta remains “the beloved.”’ 

Vxzeta had a native charm appealing to 
friend and foe, and later as an ardent Christian, 
even unto death, she fairly glowed with warmth 
love, kindness, zeal, efficiency. The ways of God 
are past finding out in removing such as Vxzeta 
and Vohokas from us in the height of their 
usefulness. In heaven only will the hurt be 
completely healed, and we shall be comforted. 
And there in the presence of the holy angels 
and the Savior you, as warm mission friends, 
will rejoice with us in praising Him for garner- 
ing such jewels through your and our weak 
efforts.) ==: 
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Vxzeta was born into an aristocratic Chey- 
enne family, if we may be permitted the term. 
You will find the picture of her noble grandfa- 
ther, Bravewolf, in George Bird Grenell’s two 
volumes entitled, ‘“‘The Cheyennes,” as also a 
picture of her own mother with her name false- 
ly translated “Walking Spirit.” It should be 
‘“‘Walking Priestess,” and as this term connects 
up with the vile phallic worship of the Chey- 
ennes, she begged later, after becoming a Chris- 
tian, that it be no longer used, as she loathed it. 


Vxzeta (Anna Blackwolf Wolfname), who rendered 
such valuable help in typing all rough pencil transla- 
tion copies and otherwise assisting in the printing shop. 


Vxzeta was brought up in this aristocratic 
Cheyenne family in the strictly noble Cheyenne 
way. She absorbed the native culture, the na- 
tive proprieties of the home and tribal life, be- 
ing carefully taught the virtues of an Indian 
princess, which indeed she was. 

Vxzeta loved her Indian home, her Indian 
surroundings. She loved the free life of the 
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open, and on her févorite ponies, kept in the 
family as Vxzeta’s own private property, she 
explored all the interesting spots of hills, val- 
leys, springs, and creeks in the vicinity. 

She learned the domestic arts of Indian cook- 
ery, the making of moccasins, the drying of 
wild berries, and she early excelled in colored 
bead work. She had elaborate buckskin dresses 
for festive occasions, when her beauty and her 
charm called forth a glow of pride in her fond 
parents as Vxzeta took part in the public “giv- 
ing’’ social affairs, in feasts, and in the dances. 

Sometimes the family made wagon trips to 
the “vehoen,” place of white people, where 
supplies of coffee, sugar, flour, etc., could be 
bought at the Indian trading store, as here in 
Lame Deer, but Vxzeta told us later that she 
always had a real aversion for these trips to 
the towns, which to her meant a place of many 
white people. “I felt stifled in my spirit in 
such congested places, and ever hastened back 
gladly to my own free Indian environment,” 
were her words of comment. 

In the year 1904 the government boarding 
school had been erected at Busbv. and Vxzeta 
was one of the first Cheyenne children that en- 
rolled there. Her keen native gifts asserted 
themselves there at school and having in a mea- 
sure overcome her aversion for “white people,” 
she soon excelled in the school room, the sewing 
room, and in such work as was required of girl 
pupils. Then her lovable and loving ways, her 
sense of order, discipline, soon endeared Anna 
Blackwolf to all the school employees. Some 
even followed her with love and interest in later 
years. 

But Vxzeta was not always passive, docile, 
submissive. When occasions arose that did not 
appeal to her sense of approbation, she had the 
same fire that can so animate her father at 
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times. Once a particularly ‘fussy’ matron 
aroused the girls so that with Vxzeta as a ring 
leader, they grabbed the bed clothes, wrapped 
them around the “fussy” matron, and carried 
her boldly out of the dormitory. Vxzeta had a 
sense of nobility desirable in all such who are 
in authority, and she despised anything low or 
despicable. 

In a few years Vxzeta’s school days were 
over. They had not lasted beyond the third 
grade. Soon she began to be sought by mar- 
riageable young men of her acquaintance. One 
of mixed blood began to approach her, and 
Vxzeta welcomed his approaches. However, 
the proud Indian father sensed the situation 
and nipped in the bud any alliance with 
“breeds,” as such are generally called. He gave 
out the word, “I want no mixed blood grand- 
children in my family,” and that was final. 
Vxzeta knew this, and gave obedience. as al- 
ways, though she later confessed to a real fond- 
ness for this ‘‘breed” suitor. 

Another appeared on the scene. Fortunately 
he, too, came from a prominent Cheyenne fam- 
ily. No opposition was offered, so that one 
night, according to Indian custom, Vxzeta sud- 
denly disappeared. Her lover had come for her 
and she had followed him without telling her 
parents. They were worried in the morning to 
find her gone, but soon the news spread that 
Amehaoxz and Vxzeta had eloped. Plans began 
to be made then for the most elaborate Indian 
wedding festivities that we have ever known of 
in our entire experience among this interesting 
people. The parents of both bride and bride- 
groom sought to outdo each other in gathering 
gifts for the occasion, not in rivalry, but as an 
expression of their love and interest in these 
young people. Such gifts, however, never go 
to the bride or bridegroom, but are exchanged 
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between the respective families of the contract- 
ing parties. 


Some years ago the mother gave me a full 
description of this colorful Indian wedding, and 
I find my notes yet, which state that the un- 
heard of number of sixty-two tents and eight 
tepees were erected for the occasion, that some 
forty choice shawls and blankets were brought 
for the exchange, besides many ponies, saddles, 
bridles, dresses, dishes, moccasins. The feast 
itself cost the family $140 ... “we were rich 
then,” the mother added... and an unusually 
large number of guests were invited to par- 
take ....Ican imagine what a gala occasion it 
was, having at different times been invited to 
such wedding festivities, though on a much 
smaller scale. 


The marriage of Vxzeta and Amehaoxz, 
whose English name was Paul Wolfname, 
proved to be a real love match. Amehaoxz be- 
came a “line rider,” as such were called who 
rode along the reservation line to watch for 
cattle thieving or cattle killing. He earned a 
goodly sum of money each month, but the popu- 
larity of the young couple, their standing in the 
tribe, coupled with their gracious hospitality, 
led to sad leaks in the household finances, for 
food was ever on hand, and food draws. 


However, Vxzeta never felt resentful. She 
delighted in hospitality, in kindnesses, in gra- 
cious deeds, for is not stinginess one of the most 
despicable trait an Indian can think of? 

In time Eaglefeathers (Votona) was born into 
this loving Indian home, then came White Star 
(Hotoxc-oxvokomasz), and later Red Wolf 
(Honi-oxmaasz), of whom I have written a 
number of times in the Kinderbote. There were 
others, but God took them in infancy. A lov- 
ing mother, devoted father, an income suffi- 
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cient for the daily needs, created an ideal Indian 
home. 

It was some time after we came to Montana 
in 1916, that we learned to know Vxzeta. One 
day a member of our church told us of her 
charming friend Vxzeta, and soon brought her 
to us and to the church. Vxzeta at once opened 
her heart to us and to the message we brought, 
and so was baptized and received into the 
church on the first Sunday in the year 1920. 
From that time until her sad death in August, 
1927, Vxzeta was a devoted friend and a con- 
sistant and ardent Christian. 

When the missionaries and the Indian Chris- 
tians brought pressure to bear upon Mr. Petter 
to revise all his former translations, add more 
so as to have a completed volume of Old Testa- 
ment translations, and the New Testament in 
its entirety, he found in Ernest an Indian whom 
he could place at the $500 multigraph, or print- 
ing machine, and in Vxzeta a valuable helper 
to place at his large Remington typewriter to 
type all the rough pencil translations, so they 
might more readily be set up on the multigraph 
for the print. 

Though Vxzeta had such a meager education 
in English, she soon learned how to operate the 
typewriter, and became in a short time a very 
efficient and accurate typist for the Cheyenne. 
She also assisted in folding papers and such 
other work as came up in the rear rooms of the 
church, which made an admirable printing shop 
for this very important work. Little Red Wolf 
played at her feet without disturbing the stren- 
uous work of those winters when the Word of 
God was being put into Cheyenne. 

Through the kindness of mission friends, a 
neat log cabin was built for the family on mis- 
sion premises, for Vxzeta spent not only long 
hours each day at her typewriter, but she at- 
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tended faithfully to her household and home du- 
ties ... ever the gracious, loving hostess to any 
guest who might drop in for a meal or for 
shelter. Then a new ardor had taken hold of 
her. Her pencil was often called into use to jot 
down some new truth, some new precious verse 
of the ones she was typing, and these she car- 
ried home to share with her family and her 
guests. Often she would break off a gossipy 
conversation to pick up her translations to read 
to her hearers and speak of their message now 
so close to her heart, the precious Word of God 
in Cheyenne. Once Vxzeta accompanied me 
to Birney to assist in the Christmas “‘giving”’ 
service there. It was in charge of our native 
evangelist, and after he had spoken, he called on 
me for remarks. - Perhaps for lack of time, no 
opportunity was given Vxzeta. Later she said, 
“My heart fairly burned within me to sneak to 
my heathen relatives there of the Savior’s 
love.” I have regretted to this day that the 
Spirit was hindered in giving the message He 
wanted to speak through Vxzeta on that occa- 
sion. Alas, as we look back on our years of 
activity, it is not always with satisfaction in 
our efforts. Sins of omission as well as of com- 
mission would indeed cause grief were we not 
conscious of a Savior’s infinite patience and 
forbearance with His) weak and imperfect 
vessels, 

Twice Vxzeta went to Kettle Falls. Wash., 
to assist in the apple harvest there, where Mr. 
Petter has a small fruit orchard. Each time 
she was accompanied by some or all! of her 
family. Not only did she take full charge of the 
cooking, baking, and other simp!e household du- 
ties, but she gave valuable help in picking, sort- 
ing, and packing. To this day the white neigh- 
bors of Kettle Falls speak of this charming, 
capable Indian woman. 
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One day in the packing house, when Vxzeta 
was busy with other white women in sorting, 
with a “flunkie” to hand them the boxes and 
take them away as quickly as possible, a dapper 
young fellow from Chicago who, while visiting 
in the neighborhood chose to help in the pack- 
ing house because of the novelty of the task, 
suddenly blurted out: “That Indian woman is 
the only real gentlewoman in this packing 
house. The tone of her voice and the charm 
with which she says, ‘Box, please,’ together with 
her gracious manner have impressed this fact 
upon me.” Everybody looked up in astonish- 
ment, and without a word of disapproval. 

Once an inspector came, eager to find some 
faulty sorting. He searched carefully, expecial- 
ly in the Indian’s box, and then remarked with 
emphasis and surprise that he could not locate 
a single blemished apple in any of her boxes, 
though she worked as rapidly as the rest. Not 
only did Vxzeta earn enough to pay for the 
trip back and forth, but to buy coveted showls 
she had seen in Spokane, for true to her Indian 
nature, colorful and especially expensive shawls 
appealed to her. Then, too, she dried lots of 
fruit, made butter of various kinds to bring 
back to Montana. 

But Vxzeta had an ailment of long standing. 
Was it acute indigestion, appendicitis, or gall 
stones? The attacks did not come often, and 
before she became a Christian she had used the 
peyote drug, the all panacea of the present gen- 
eration of Indians. Having later discarded this, 
she put her trust wholly in the Savior and in 
such medicines as Mr. Petter and white doctors 
gave her. However, she continued faithful in 
the printing shop during that nightmare of a 
winter in 1926-1927, when Mr. Petter began to 
fail in health.. Still he carried on the heavy 
work daily of revising, translating, while di- 
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recting Vxzeta in the typing and Ernest in the 
printing. 

I plead in vain before Christmas that he 
submit to a medical examination. Finally, be- 
fore Easter he consented, and at once the 
trouble was located. An operation now was de- 
clared unavoidable, but the already emaciated 
form would not permit it without a long process 
of first draining off the accumulated poison, 
while building up the physical strength with a 
regulated diet. In the gracious providence of 
God, who blessed the service of capable sur- 
geons and doctors, this was so wonderfully ac- 
complished. 

But in the meantime Vxzeta had recurring 
attacks of her old complaint, and these began 
to show on her vitality. For the following 
Fourth of July celebration the entire family 
came to visit us at the rented house we occupied 
in Miles City, while waiting for Mr. Petter’s 
operation. The gracious surgeons and associ- 
ate doctors gave Vxzeta a thorough examina- 
tion, and urged an immediate operation for gall 
stones. 

But as yet all northern Cheyennes were dis- 
trustful of the knife and as Mr. Petter’s opera- 
tion was still pending, Vxzeta preferred to put 
her case wholly into the Savior’s hands for life 
or death. They returned to Lame Deer, and 
her frequent letters, dictated to Brother Habeg- 
ger, who occupied the station in our absence, 
always rejoiced us, for they ever breathed such 
a devotion to us and to the Savior, in which she 
never wavered until the end came after much 
suffering. 

Thus one Sunday in August, the long dis- 
tance phone rang in Miles City. It was Brother 
Habegger speaking. Vxzeta had passed on. 
Could I leave my patient who had just recently 
been operated upon, and come for the funeral 
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in the afternoon? I at once phoned around for 
a chauffeur, because the trip needed to be made 
faster than I cared to drive with the new gear 
shift car, and soon we were on our way, hastily 
stopping at a greenhouse for a few flowers and 
accepting others a neighbor lady gathered from 
her garden. 

“How fast do you drive, Mrs. Petter?” asked 
my chauffeur. I assured him he was doing very 
well, and let him step on the gas. We fairly 
flew along. The summer of 1927 had been 
favored with an unusual amount of moisture, 
and vegetation, as we neared Lame Deer. was 
luxuriant. The scene was beautiful, and ap- 
pealed especially to me after our absence. | 
involuntarily thought of a bit of description 
that had just appeared in the Miles City Daily, 
which spoke of the charm of Lame Deer, nestled 
in a pretty valley and surrounded with pine- 
covered hills, with the shale covered roads, like 
bands of red ribbon winding in and out among 
the green. 

We arrived in good time. The morning ser- 
vice at the church had not yet closed. The rude 
box sawed and nailed together at the Agency 
was in the yard, and Christian women were 
busy covering and lining it..as I had on so many 
occasions directed them. The special friend of 
Vxzeta added yet many tiny bows of white rib- 
bon, with pleasing result. Everybody moved 
about silently and sadly. 

When the hour for the funeral service ar- 
rived, the chapel was filled to overflowing with 
white people, breeds, and Indians. An unprede- 
cented number of floral tributes had been gath- 
ered from the hills, valleys, and gardens, and 
we almost literally “buried Vxzeta in flowers.” 
(Wait until I wipe the tears from my eyes. 
They flowed involuntarily as I penned this and 
blurred them.) 
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After the church service, we hastened back 
to my patient in Miles City, and the next morn- 
ing the mother of my chauffeur said her son 
had talked late into the night, telling them 
about this unique and impressive funeral ser- 
vice. “Why, mother, an Indian sat back of me 
with a powerful voice. Do you recall that fine 


Picture of the Montana missionaries, the last which 
includes Valdo Petter, who grew up among the 
Cheyennes, and who is buried among them. 


singer in Miles City? This Indian reminded 
me of him. I was so thrilled to hear him.” He, 
of course, was referring to our chief of police 
and evangelist in the pulpit, who is blessed with 
a fine voice. 
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Amehaoxz grieved for a year, saying on vari- 
ous occasions that his love for Vxzeta was such 
that he could never think of another to take her 
place. It was a week less or a week more than 
a year, when after a few days of excruciating 
pain we had to lay Amehaoxz away. He had 
helped pitch hay and a ruptured appendix, as 
we suppose, brought on his sad and. sudden 
death, however, only to be united in the pres- 
ence of the Savior and the holy angels with his 
beloved Vxzeta. Yes, “blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord, for their deeds do follow 
them.” Bertha E. K. Petter. 
Lame Deer, Montana, October 18, 1936. 
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“VOHOKASS” 
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Whole volumes have been written about the 
Cheyenne Indians, and the subject is not yet 
exhausted. In an interesting description of the 
Great Indian Council of 1851 which was held at 
Fort Laramie, Wyoming, the writer says, “The 
grand old Sioux nation with its numerous 
branches and bands furnished the greatest 
number. Then came the handsome, the digni- 
fied, the wiry, agile, intelligent, and brave Chey- 
ennes in large numbers, with rich equip- 
ment” .... We omit mention of the other 
tribes which need not be included in this 
quotation. 


In a recent book of western history, the 
writer says, “The Cheyennes had some of the 
finest traditions of all the Plains Indians. The 
early travelers in the West, had great respect 
for their chiefs and leaders of this interesting 
tribe. Their standards and ideals in private 
and social life were high.” We let these two 
tributes to the character of the historic Chey- 
ennes suffice, though they could be multiplied 
manifold. 


The father of Vohokass was such a respected 
and able Cheyenne chief. He was one of the 
four head chiefs of the entire tribe, which in- 
cluded both northern and southern Cheyernes. 
His name appears on a number cf imovortant 
negotiations made between the Indians and the 
government during those turbulent war 
times, brought on not so much by the 
Indian’s thirst for blood, but because of aggra- 
vations and misunderstandings often through 
faulty interpretations. Upon the death of Vo-- 
hokass’ father, the lot fell upon him, and he 
took his place among these four leading chiefs 
of the entire tribe, and held it for life. 
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Strange to say, Vohokass’ name means 
“light.” This typifies the man. He was a 
seeker after light. He was born when births 
were not definitely recorded. Age was then 
reckoned from important events in the history 
of the tribe. Thus Vohokass was intimate with 
the life of his people leading up to the Custer 
fight on the Big Horn in 1876, and the suc- 
ceeding events when General Miles and other 
army officers finally forced the Cheyennes to 
surrender and come in to Fort Keogh at the 
junction of the Tongue river and the Yellow- 
stone, near the present site of Miles City, named 
after this nationally famed Indian fighter. 

The Secretary of the Interior then conceived 
the plan to make all Indians leave their familiar 
haunts to be concentrated in Indian Territory, 
now Oklahoma state. These subdued Cheyennes 
were accordingly transported tc -.the South, 
where they rejoined some of their people who 
had followed George Bent years before, and 
who located on the North and South Canadian 
and on the Washita rivers. 

Vohokass distinctly remembered the Agency 
at Darlington, the Mission House erected by our 
Mission Board, and our churches. He recalled 
when that house burned, and when a child of 
Dr. and Mrs. S. S. Haury suffocated, a most 
tragic event in those early attempts to bring 
the Gospel to these wild people. <A lone, per- 
haps neglected grave near Darlington, mutely 
testifies to the zeal and devotion of those, your 
first representatives among a heathen people. 

When the Northern Cheyennes began to fret 
because of the heat in the south, and especially 
when many became sick with malaria and died, 
it is generally known that a band of them under 
the leadership of Littlewolf and Dull Knife 
broke away one night and fled to the North. 
The government at once detailed troops to give 
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chase, but the strategy of the Cheyenne war- 
riors was such that the troops never caught 
them, until finally a few were cornered at Fort 
Robinson, Nebraska. 


These were placed in a rude stockade build- 
ing and ordered to surrender to be transported 
back to Indian Territory. Refusing to do this, 
efforts were made to starve them into submis- 
sion, but with concealed weapons they some- 
how escaped from the building. However they 
were discovered and men, women and children 
were shot down. A very few lived to tell the 
story of their bitter struggle for freedom. 


As the Nez Perces Indians had also refused 
to remain in the south, the government finally 
relented, and gave orders that all Cheyennes 
who wished might return to their former homes 
in the north. A troop of soldiers was detailed 
to escort these Indians on the return trip to 
South Dakota and Montana. Even abundance 
of food was provided for the long trek back to 
the loved hills, valleys and streams of the 
north. Vohokass and others, who are still liv- 
ing, was in this company of Indians. The kind- 
ness of the troops, the comparative ease of the 
journey, the interesting scenes and experiences 
encountered have been the theme of many a 
camp fire tale, and still the story goes on. We, 
too, have often been interested listeners. 


After the return to Montana, a call went out 
from Fort Keogh for Indian scouts, and many 
of the young men of that time responded and 
served in that capacity. Some are still on the 
pension roll of our government for the part they 
played then. Vohokass was such a scout. His 
keenness of mind and his abilities for leader- 
ship advanced him above his fellow tribesmen 
when he was made Sergeant-at-Arms. . . Be- 
ing married now, he and his family occupied 
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rooms at the stockade fort buildings, which 
were regularly inspected. Vohokass’ quarters 
invariably captured the prize for being the 
cleanest and neatest. 

One son died at Carlisle, and another daugh- 
ter who attended there, still lives near us with 
her interesting family. The younger daughter 
you see in the picture also has a family and 
lives just outside the mission premises. While 
scout, Vohokass’ wife came under the influence 
of the Messiah religious movement, which 
swept like wild fire among the Sioux under Sit- 
ting Bull, and affected the Cheyennes as well 
as many other tribes. Vohokass remonstrated 
but she would not listen, so he had but one 
alternative, and that was to let her go her way. 
She did, and he married another woman who 
was faithful to him until his death in 1926. 

After his service as scout was ended Voho- 
kass selected a desirable tract of land in the 
Lame Deer valley, with a wonderful, never- 
failing spring forming a lateral stream flowing 
in front of the neat little house he had erected. 
When the house was finished, Vohokass. whose 
nature groped for something better than the 
superstitions and the ceremonies of the Indians, 
called a Catholic priest to come and baptize 
him, his wife, and his youngest daughter in his 
new home. Vohokass gav- us vivid accounts 
of that baptismal service. adding, “Alas, I did 
not understand his pantomimes.”.. Having met 
M. Petter on his first trip to Montana in 1899, 
_ard_ being impressed by this messenger of God 
who spoke: his larguage, Vohokass invited him 
even on that, first visit to come and bring his 
people the Word of God in their mother tongue. 
So it was navural that Vehokass gave us a spe- 
cial welcome when we were finally transferred 
from Cantonment, Oklahoma, to Lame Deer, 
Montana, in the year 1916. 
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We found Vohokass an intensely interesting 
infcrmant, a man of varied gifts, with an open, 
earless nature and an eager spirit that avidly 
absorbed the message his soul had been groping 
for throughout the years. His visits became 
very frequent. Both he and his family joined 
our church, and Vohokass became not only Sun- 
day School superintendent, but speaker in the 
pulpit. His public utterances became more and 
more “clear-cut,” bold, refreshing as he bared 
the superstitions of his people, their fears, their 
valueless ceremonies, their sins, their false re- 
ligion. We often recall some of his utterances, 
as do many members of the church. “Why I 
too, used to worship some old medicine man as 
a ‘maheo,’ bring him offerings and devoutly ask 
him for his divine assistance, but see my 
‘maheo’ died, and I am still very much alive.” 
He did this in such a matchless way that one 
woman in the congregation burst forth with a 
loud “Ha! Ha!” while others gathered togeth- 
er their blankets and made their way hurriedly 
out of the chapel in protest to such public at- 
tacks upon an age-old religious system of their 
people. 

Though Vohokass had a very little schooling 
under old man Seger in Darlington, and some 
instruction in English at Fort Keogh, so that he 
could write his neme in English and grasp gen- 
eralities, yet he was naturally at a disadvantage 
in self expression among white people. But in 
Cheyenne he was a marvel. Many a time we 
sat spellbound under the magic of his flow of 
language in one of our simple prayer meetings. 
He delighted in unraveling all the intricacies of 
the Cheyenne language, especially when there- 
by he could assist in the best cxpressions for 
the Bible translations. 

What valuable finds he produced, like rare 
gems in the giving of the precious message to 
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his people. Sometimes the younger generation 
suggested that Vohokass fabricated expres- 
sions, since they were not familiar to them, but 
once incorporated in the translations they 
learned to appreciate their value. Through 
them the message of God could be given with a 
dignity not possible with the common everyday 
talk of the street, the store, the agency. The 
tribe knows that the priest and medicine man 
do not belittle their religious instructions with 
undignified ‘“‘jabber.”” Why should a messen- 
ger of the true and living God be content to 
bungle his message with child talk? 

Vohokass delighted especially in the wealth 
of thought and expression when the book of 
Isaiah was being translated. How eagerly he 
followed a train of thought far into the night, 
in search of fitting expressions, to then treasure 
them in his retentive mind until he had brought 
them to his missionary and they were carefully 
transferred to paper. “Eine tiefe Wehmut 
ueberflutet mich noch in Erinnerung an Voho- 
kass. besonders wenn ich Isaiah in Cheyenne 
lese,” has been Mr. Petter’s comment, which I 
give in German, for there exists no exact equiv- 
alent for “Wehmut” in English. Or can the 
reader correct me on that statement? 

Now for a few recollections from the life of 
Vohokass as we knew him... It was our first 
Christmas eve in Lame Deer. An errand took 
me up the road after dark. I was.gn foot. The 
social dances of the mid-winter segson were in 
progress. I could hear the steadgs *“‘tom-tom”’ 
of the drums, and the shrill voicesgof the sing- 
ers in the distance. A rider haltgdetas he recog- 
nized me in the dark. It was Vahekass. ‘“Me- 
neha,” he said, “is this the nightgthe Christian 
world remembers the birth of the-Savior? .. . 
I must come to your home to PRAY.” And 
what a prayer it was as we knelt together and 
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Vohokass opened his heart to the Savior in a 
new and wonderful experience of His saving 
grace. 

From that time Vohokass found never failing 
delight in the service of the Master. He began 
to subordinate his chieftanship to that of being 
a Christian. He gave up the dances, the gay 
life of the Indians, the pride of life, the sins, 
for Vohokass had been a leader in many social 
events, and to this day a special dance he trans- 
ported to Oklahoma is called “Vohoksevomo- 
hestoz’”’ (Light dance). 

Vohokass had naturally a searching mind, 
that gradually began to doubt the power of the 
medicine men and Indian priests. He told us 
that after his mother died he was so enraged 
because of all the fruitless ceremonies in her 
behalf, and all the claims of power on the part 
of those who doctored her, that he took all the 
medicine bags out into the open, produced a 
knife and slashed them open, scattering the 
mysterious and treasured contents to the wind. 
Naturally his people were horrified. Who else 
but a Vohokass would dare a thing like that? 
We recall that Ernest publicly gave a rare 
ceremonial necklace as a testimony that he, 
too, was done with the power they represented, 
which also caused a stir similar to the one re- 
corded in Acts when those who had practiced 
magic, collected their books and burned them 
publicly. 

One superstition of the Cheyennes continues 
more or less in maintaining that springs are 
inhabited by water spirit monsters, or dragons, 
that need to be appeased by offerings of cloth, 
rings, etc., placed where the water emerges. It 
greatly pleased Vohokass to ridicule this belief. 
Having bared his muscular arm to the shoulder, 
he rammed it far into the mouth of the spring 
in the very presence of several of his horrified 
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tribesmen. Vohokass often related this with a 
genial chuckle, adding that nothing untoward 
had happened. 

At the General Conference in Freeman, 
South Dakota, Vohokass told of a high, bare, 
rocky butte, which marks the half way point 
between here and Forsyth. This was a favor- 
ite shrine for the heathen Indians, and many, 
including Vohokass, had made the difficult as- 
cent to pray or torture themselves in the hope 
of receiving divine favor. ... After Vohokass 
became a Christian, he took occasion to make 
the ascent again and there to give praise to the 
true God, Lord of heaven and earth, in the 
knowledge of whom he had now found such a 
new and rich blessing, and undo that heathen 
prayer and substitute a Christian prayer. 

A rich lady owning one of the dude ranches 
on the Tongue river, once called Vohokass to 
come and locate one of the battle fields where a 
relative of hers had fought against the Chey- 
ennes. Vohokass went. Together they drove 
out to the place, and Vohokass pointed it out to 
her. ‘Are you quite sure?” was her repeated 
query, to which Vohokass replied, “Just look 
over the ground about you.” To her great sur- 
prise she discovered many cartridges still there, 
marking unmistakeably the struggle of those 
early days. ... Then Vohokass added, “I feel 
constrained to pray here on this battlefield.” 
He prayed long and fervently for his own people 
and for the white people, but of course in a 
language the lady could not understand. Vo- 
hokass was the more surprised to find her in 
tears when he had finished, overcome no doubt 
by the thought that here a once wild Indian, 
whose people had committed such bloody 
deeds, which struck terror to the hearts of 
many of the early plains settlers, could offer 
such a fervent Christian prayer. 
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Vohokass was a devoted husband and a lov- 
ing father. As his wife’s hearing began to 
fail, he tenderly helped her to share in all the 
experiences of his days, saving her all unneces- 
sary suffering. He was also always greatly 
concerned to provide amply for the daily needs 
of food and clothing, so planted his potatoes, 
sowed his alfalfa seed, raised a garden, kept his 
fences in condition, and sought earning where- 
ever possible. One spring he happened to take 
a walk out into his alfalfa field and, standing 
still, he bared his head, raised his voice and 
plead earnestly with God to bless his crop and 
enable him to provide for the following winter. 
With what thankful joy Vohokass accepted out 
of the hand of God in answer to that fervent 
prayer a fine crop of alfalfa seed that netted 
him $500. We could multiply such incidents 
without number. 


Those were indeed stirring days in our mis- 
sionary career when Vohokass was still with us. 
How buoyant his spirit! How fine his hearing! 
How jovial and yet how serious! How gifted 
as a story teller! As a public speaker he was a 
born orator. Given the word, he spoke with a 
fluency and a fervor that was a delight .... 
“ein wahrer Genusz,” as Mr. Petter expressed 
it in German. 


Vohokass was made chief of police at the 
Agency here. Naturally the exercise of his du- 
ties in this position engendered enmities. Then 
his new stand as a Christian brought opposi- 
tion. But the fiercer the fight, the bolder our 
Vohokass. It happened that in 1919 a medicine 
man and initiated priest, on hearing the ten 
commandments and the teachings of the Word, 
felt convicted of a terrible sin among his people. 
He came to bare all to the missionaries, the 
government, and the general public. What a 
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furore of feeling followed! I need not repeat in 
full, as reports appeared in our church papers. 

The carefully translated copy was presented 
to our worthy Agent then, a Christian, who 
called for an investigation. Mr. Petter was in- 
vited to be present. Vohokass as chief of police 
placed his force carefully, in case violence might 
be attempted, for feeling ran high. A revolver 
in the Agent’s desk was ready for an emerg- 
ency. Carefully the investigation proceeded 
with glib denials of all charges. Finally Mr. 
Buntin said, “Shall we call the woman in ques- 
tion and get her statement?” A volley of 
“veas” greeted this proposal, for how could a 
weak woman dare reveal the secret rites of 
their most ‘‘holy’”’ ceremonies! 


Promptly the policemen were sent out for 
Hasseoveo, who appeared with a tiny babe in 
her arms. Women at the door fairly hissed 
her with a fury that would have cowed any 
ordinary woman. But another spirit had taken 
hold of Hasseoveo. Here was her opportunity 
to bare the truth, and God gave her the cour- 
age. Speak of heroines? Here was one of a 
rare type. She gave the word which clinched 
the whole matter. It was now time for the 
enraged heathen element to feel cowed and 
squelched. Strange manifestations! Yea, one 
rose and admitted as it seemed compelled by 
the same spirit that made demons confess the 
Christ, “Why, yes, we do those things. That is 
our life. our delight. Those are our ceremonies, 
and from time immortal we have practiced 
them.” 

Thus 1919 marked a distinct crisis in the mis- 
sion work among the Cheyennes. It brought a 
triumph of your message which you through 
your missionaries have brought to the Indians, 
such as angels rejoice over. It was the culmi- 
nation of all your prayers. It was the high peak 
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of accomplishments. Satan might raise his 
ugly head again and again, as indeed he does, 
but then and there he received a definite death- 
blow. Just recently we studied the thirteenth 
chapter of Revelation with our Cheyenne con- 
gregation, where we read of the dragon that 
one of his heads was wounded as unto death, 
but that this deadly wound was healed, and all 
the world wondered after the beast. All this 
leads us to understand the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, and the struggle in its very 
depth between light and darkness. “Der Kampf 
des Christentums” is not a mere social program 
that aims at an outward veneer, but it is a 
struggle fierce, dark, and difficult that strikes 
at the very root of heathendom and works out 
from that center. The Word of God is sharper 
than any two-edged sword, piercing even to 
the dividing of soul and spirit... and quick to 
discern the thoughts and intents of the heart. 


And now follows a brief account of the sad 
and sudden passing of Vohokass... While the 
ranch home could be occupied in summer, it 
was necessary to build a little shelter at the 
Agency to give the younger daughter the ad- 
vantage of the schools. But Vohokass made 
trips out to the ranch as one day in February, 
1926. He got overheated at some task that 
needed attention there, and with insufficient 
protection made the ride home facing an icy, 
biting northwind. Word came to us that Vo- 
hokass was sick with pneumonia. As the large 
and beautiful hospital we now have was not yet 
built then, we brought Vohokass to our house. 
The Red Cross nurse came faithfully to nurse 
him, for he was critically ill. However, he ral- 
lied and we all had good hopes. Vohokass even 
decided to go home, as Aziveo. his wife, needed 
him. Weather and roads hindered us from see- 
ing him as often as we wished, but reports were 
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favorable. Alas, a change came. It is a long 
story and painful to record. Vohokass died 
We were overwhelmed. The heathen jeered. 
The Christians grieved. 


The body was brought to the church. We 
cleaned and pressed Vohokass’ black suit. He 
looked so fine in it! A rude box had been nailed 
together more carefully than usual, with cleats 
concealed, as we had requested, rather than so 
prominent as is often the case. We covered it 
neatly with black sateen, and I even found 
some handles for it. We lined it with soft white : 
material. The Red Cross dietitian and nurse, 
two splendid Christian women, who also ad- 
mired Vohokass, bought royal blue sateen and 
draped it cleverly over the casket and the pul- 
pit, in recognition of his chieftanship. Every- 
body robbed their house plants to bring some 
token of sympathy. The oldest daughter of 
Vohokass brought his large silk American flag 
and placed it on its standard behind the casket. 
The chapel was full of mourners, and the ser- 
vice was befitting one of Vohokass’ rank and 
character. I can give no finer comment on the 
funeral than what my ear overheard in a 
prayer meeting a few weeks later, when one of 
our Christians offered this prayer at one of our 
weekly prayer meetings, “Oh, Lord, our chief 
our beloved brother, has been called on high 
We miss his leadership. We gave him a fine 
burial. . . . Oh, Lord, as I sat and watched all 
the loving preparations to lay his body to rest 
it filled my heart with jealousy. It was all 
so beautiful.” : 

The War Department at Washington D. C., 
sent the usual type of marker for the grave of 
this Indian scout, but personally I like the na 
tive stones a group of us rolled together and 
piled up a monument of esteem for one sco 
deserving ... one beloved chief Vohokass. 
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I close this tribute in quoting the text Mis- 
.onary Petter used as a base for the remarks 
at the funeral service, where Paul says: 

“T have fought the good fight. I have kept 
‘he faith. I have finished the course. Hence- 
orth there is laid up for me the crown of right- 
sousness which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give to me at that day: and not to me 
- only, but to all that love His appearing.” 
Blechiny..4 21, -8:; 

Bertha E. K. Petter. 
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